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A LITTLE GOOSE. 
BY ELIZA 8. TURNER. 
Tue chill November day was done, 
The working-world home-faring ; 
The wind came roaring through the streets, 
And set the gas-lights flaring. 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The scared old leaves were flying ; 
When, mingled with the soughless wind, 
I heard a small voice crying. 


And shivering on the corner stood 
A child of four or over ; 

No cloak nor hat her small, soft arms 
And wind-blown curls to cover. 

Her dimpled face was stained with tears ; 
Her round blue eyes ran over ; 

She cherished in her wee, cold hand 
A bunch of faded clover. 


And, one hand round her treasure, while 
She slipped in mine the other, 
Half-scared, half-confidential, said, 
** Oh, please, I want my mother.”’ 
‘*Tell me your street and number, pet ; 
Don’t cry: I'll take you to it.” 
Sobbing she answered, ‘I forget ; 
The organ made me do it. 


** He came and played at Millers’ step ; 
The monkey took the money ; 
I followed down the street, because 
That monkey was so funny. 
I’ve walked about a hundred hours 
From one street to another ; 
The monkey’s gone, I’ve spoiled my flowers ; 
—Oh, please, I want my mother !”’ 


** But what’s your mother’s name, and what 
The street ? Now think a minute.’’ 

**My mother’s name is Mother Dear ; 
The street—I can’t begin it.’’ 

** But what is strange about the house, 
Or new, not like the others? ”’ 

‘*T guess you mean my trundle-bed,— 
Mine and my little brother’s. 


** Oh, dear, [ ought to be at home 
To help him say his prayers ; 
He’s such a baby, he forgets ; 
And we are both such players ; 
And there’s a bar between, to keep 
From pitching on each other, 
For Harry rolls when he’s asleep ; 
—QOh, dear, I want my mother!” 


The sky grew stormy, people passed 
All muffled, homeward faring. 
** You'll have to spend the night with me,” 
I said at last, despairing. 
I tied a ’kerchief ‘round her neck, 
—‘* What ribbon’s this, my blossom? ”’ 
“Why, don’t you know? ”’ she smiling said, 
And drew it from her bosom. 


A card, with number, street, and name ! 
My eyes astonished met it ; 

‘* For,” said the little one, ** you see 
I might sometime forget it ; 
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And so I wear a little thing 
That tells you all about it ; 
For mother says she’s very sure 
I would get lost without it.”’ 





THE VANISHERS. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Sweetest of all childlike dreams 
In the simple Indian lore 
Still to me the legend seems 
Of the Elves who flit before. 


Flitting, passing, seen, and gone, 
Never reached nor found at rest, 

Baffling search, but beckoning on 
To the sunset of the blest. 


From the clefts of mountain rocks, 
Through the dark of lowland firs, 

Flash the eyes and flow the locks 
Of the mystic vanishers ! 


And the fisher in his skiff, 
And the hunter on the moss, 
Hear their call from cape and cliff, 
See their hands the birch-leaves toss. 


‘Wishful, longing, through the green 
Twilight of the clustered pines, 
In their faces rarely seen, 
Beauty more than mortal shines. 


Fringed with gold their mantles flow 
On the slopes of westering knolls ; 
In the wind they whisper low 
Of the sunset land of souls. 


Doubt who may, O friend ef mine ! 
Thou and I have seen them too ; 
On before with beck and sign, 
Still they glide, and we pursue 


More than clouds of purple trail 
In the gold of setting day ; 

More than gleams of wing or sail 
Beckon from the sea-mist gray. 


Glimpses of immortal youth, 
Gleams and glories seen and lost, 

Far-heard voices sweet with truth 
As the tongues of Pentecost — 


Beauty that eludes our grasp, 
Sweetness that transcends our taste, 

Loving hands we may not clasp, 
Shining feet that mock our haste— 


Gentle eyes we closed below, 
Tender voices heard once more, 
Smile and call us, as they go 
On and onward, still before. 


Guided thus, oh, friend of mine ! 
Let us walk our little way, 

Knowing by each beckoning sign 
That we are not quite astray. 


Chase we still with baffled feet 
Smiling eye and waving hand, 
Sought and seeker soon shall meet, 
Lost and found, in sunset land ! 
—Allantic Monthly. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MR. FORSTER ON THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES I. * 

Tus reign of Charles 1. and the Reforma- 
tion are the two critical points in English 
history ; and it is far easier both to under- 
stand and to study the first than the second. 
In order to trace the gradual changes of opin- 
ion which come over the temper of a nation 
and change its views upon almost every sub- 
ject, it is necessary to call up a world which 
is past and gone, and to create anew a whole 
mental atmosphere. Before we can know 
how and why England passed from Popery 
to Protestantism, we must know how men 
felt, how they argued, what were their meth- 
ods of acquiring knowledge, what their tests 
of truth before and after the change; we 
must enter into that subtile influence which 
every one feels in his own time, and which 
no one can define, called the spirit of the age, 
—that strange but most real influence which 
makes the difference between Shakepeare and 
Milton, between Milton and Dryden, Dryden 
and Pope, Pope and Cowper, Cowper and 
Sevott or Wordsworth, Scott or Wordsworth 
and ‘fennyson, The difficulty of doing this 
is almost insurmountable. Hardly any one 
ean hope to unite the comprehensive knowl- 
edge, the quick sympathy, and the judicial 
calmness and clearness, which are indispensa- 
bly and almost equally necessary to the per- 
formance of such a task. 

'To estimate the merits of a political con- 
test is another thing. The differences be- 
tween the combatants no doubt go deep, and 
the influences by which they were produced 
are subtile; but the questions at issue are 
broad and comparatively definite. Every 
one can form a judgment about them. They 
gather up into definite shapes differences of 
sentiment and opinion to which it is hardly 
possible to do full justice; and thus enable 
us to arrive at proximate solutions of the 
wider questions on which they depend, and 
from which they really spring. The strug- 
gle between the Stuarts, especially Charles 

* 1, ‘Sir John Eliot; a Biography: 1590-1632.” 
By John Forster, Two Volumes. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1864. 

2. **The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, 
November and December, 1641; with an introduc- 
tory Essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet 
and Tudor Sovereigns.” By John Forster, LL.D. 
London: Murray. — 1860. 

3. ‘« Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I.: a 


Chapter of English History rewritten.” By John 
Forster. London: Murray. 1860. 
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I., and their parliaments were, so to speak» 
the second act of the Reformation. They are 
the political applications of the principles 
which were then applied to religion on a 
wider and less definite scale. 

This consideration would amply justify the 
labor which Mr. Forster has bestowed upon 
the illustration of the reign of Charles L., if 
any justification of it were required ; but his 
books are, in fact, their own justification. 
They belong to a class of works which, after 
a certain interruption, are again becoming 
popular. They aim at making the original 
materials of history accessible and interesting 
to those who have not the power to consult 
the originals for themselves. In former times 
such books were by no means uncommon. 
For instance, Madox’s ‘‘ History of the Ex- 
chequer ’’ is in substance a collection of ex- 
tracts from the records, classified in reference 
to certain subjects. Fleury’s ‘* Ecclesiastical 
History ’’ reproduces verbatim, or in a com- 
pressed form, the statements of all the most 
remarkable original ecclesiastical writers. 
Barnes’s ‘* Edward II1.’’ is a book of the same 
sort. Carte and Rapin tried to write, and to 
some extent succeeded, in writing the history 
of England more or less on the same sort of 
scale. In progress of time, however, this sys- 
tem cf composition came to be considered te- 
dious,—as, indeed, it undoubtedly is, unless 
the interest of the reader is very strong, and 
the judgment of the author very great. His- 
tories like those of Hume and Robertson 
came into fashion, and were considered a 
marvellous improvement. These books made 
up, in elegance of style and in their superior 
conception of the uses of learning, for the 
absence of learning itself; and, no doubt, 
they were as much superior in interest and 
the kind of ability which they displayed to 
the old-fashioned collections of materials 
called histories, as the speech of a first-rate 
advocate is to the brief from which it is made. 
In time, however, their great deficiencies be- 
came sufficiently obvious. Hume, in particu- 
lar, has been so far discredited that no one 
would think of taking his opinion upon any 
historical question which required careful ex- 
amination. Of Jate years a new school of 
history has been growing up which aims at 
combining thought and learning,—at select- 
ing and arranging what is really instructive 
in original documents, and combining them 
with a certain amount both of philosophy 
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and description. Mr. Spedding’s life of Ba- 
con, Mr. Carlyle’s works on Cromwell and 
Frederick II., and Mr. Forster’s books on 
Charles I. are all attempts to realize this 
sort of ideal. There can be no more doubt 
of the merit than of the difficulty of this way 
of writing. It is incomparably the liveliest 
and most instructive method that can be fol- 
lowed; but it is liable to faults of its own, 
which, in our own generation, are aggravated 
by the special personal influence and example 
of the greatest master of the method,—Mr. 
Carlyle. A man who has passed much time 
in groping about amongst forgotten pam- 
phlets and illegible MSS., is almost certain to 
fall into the pardonable error of exaggerating 
to some extent, not only their importance, but 
the vividness and value of his own conception 
of the period and of the persons whose affairs 
he is studying. Besides this, Mr. Carlyle 
himself has an imagination of such extraor- 
dinary power, and is endowed with such a 
marvellous faculty for making dry bones live, 
that writers of a similar degree of industry 
and intelligence are sometimes seduced into 
the belief that dry bones are naturally nu- 
tritious, and that in the exposition of origi- 
nal authorities, great scenic effects are de 
rigueur. Mr. Forster’s writings, we think, 
have suffered. to some extent from this cause. 
He is, perhaps, too fond of describing scenes, 
and of trying to realize in his own mind, and 
for the benefit of his readers, the descriptions 
of Sir Simonds d’Ewes and his other authori- 
ties. He has also a way of occasionally mak- 
ing use of sensation headings to his chapters. 
The three last, for instance, in the life of Sir 
J. Eliot are ‘‘ Appeal to later Time,” 
‘*Gleams of Hope,’’ ‘‘ Harshness, Silence, 
and Death ;’’ and the style, not only of his 
sentences but of his chapters, is at times 
somewhat cumbrous. These, however, are 
inconsiderable faults. There can be no doubt 
that, taken as a whole, his books are valuable 
and permanent contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the reign of Charles I. They throw 
more light on the real character of that great 
crisis of our history, and on the nature of 
the men by whom its issues were determined, 
than any of the common books upon the sub- 
ject. Humeand Lingard give mere outlines ; 
Hallam writes in the spirit of a lawyer and 
moralist; and Lord Macaulay's passion in 
discussing the subject was equal to his elo- 
quence and picturesqueness. On the whole, of 
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books sufficiently detailed to cover the whole 
subject to which they relate, and yet suffi- 
ciently select to be interesting reading, hard- 
ly any are so solid and trustworthy as thuse 
of Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Forster. 

As is usually the case in revolutionary pe- 
riods, the first part of the reign of Charles I. 
is the most interesting, if it is the least pic- 
turesque. When war begins, and the par- 
tics are actually at issue, anything like the 
discussion or development of political princi- 
ples is of course at an end; and when the 
fighting is over, the practical inference to be 
drawn from it is almost always a question 
rather of power than of principle. It is 
whilst men are choosing their sides and de- 
veloping their views that they display their 
own characters in the most significant and 
interesting manner. 

The civil war between Charles and his 
parliament formally began when Sir John 
Ilotham refused to permit him to enter Hull. 
It was imminent, and its necessity was sub- 
stantially admitted when Charles left Hamp- 
ton Court for the north. The preceding pe- 
riod may be divided into three parts, two of 
which are very materially illustrated by Mr. 
Forster’s three works. The first period ex- 
tends from the accession of Charles, in the 
spring of 1625, to the dissolution of the third 
parliament, just four years afterwards, in 
March, 1629 ; the second period extends from 
1629 to the meeting of the Short Parliament, 
in April,‘ 1640 ; and the period begins with 
the meeting of the Short Parliament, and 
ends with the commencement of hostilities, 
in the summer of 1642. It is to the first, 
and to the beginning of the second of these 
periods that the life of Sir John Eliot relates. 
He was born at Port Eliot, in Cornwall, on 
fhe 20th April, 1590, the eldest and, as it 
seems, the only son of a country gentleman of 
fortune whose family had been settled in Corn- 
wall for a considerable time. He was edu- 
cated at Exeter College, Oxford ; and after- 
wards, according to the wise practice of that 
age, at an Inn of Court, where he was called 
to the bar. He afterwards appears to have 
travelled abroad in the company of George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham ; 
and in 1611 he married. He sat in parlia- 
ment in 1614 and between 1614 and 1619 he 
witnessed several remarkable events, especially 
the execution of Raleigh, on the 29th Octo- 
ber, 1619,—one of the most infamous acts 
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perpetrated by the wretched founder of the 
wretched line of the Stuarts. Mr. Forster 
can hardly be wrong in supposing that the 
spectacle of the base sacrifice of the life of 
one of the greatest Englishmen of his day 
to the Spaniards made an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on Eliot’s mind, and was one of the rea- 
sons which in later years led him to look 
upon the policy of which the Spanish king- 
dom had so long been the head with enmity as 
unrelenting as it was well founded... 

In the Parliament of 1614, Eliot took no 
other part than that of a spectator. He did 
not sitin the Parliament of 1621. His first 
step in public life was his appointment to the 
Vice-Admiralty of Devonshire, by Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham, then Lord High Ad- 
miral of England. Hardly any part of Mr. 
Forster’s book is more curious than that 
which relates to the duties of this office; 
and none gives more honorable proof of the 
painful and laborious diligence with which 
he has explored every source of information 
on the subject of his hero’s life. We have 
become so much accustomed to the easy and, 
so to speak, noiseless working of the great 
wheels of government, that we are apt to for- 
get that it was not always conducted simply 
by despatches, account-books, and a well-set- 
tled definite routine. With us, the Admi- 
ralty is an office with a regular staff, duly 
paid once a quarter; and whatever may be 
its faults, they are the faults of an office ca- 
pable of being reformed by the various meth- 
ods which parliament and the newspapers 
have invented for that purpose. In the days 
of Charles I. matters were altogether differ- 
ent. The lord high admiral was a great 
officer, with rights and powers of the most 
definite personal kind, and the vice-admi- 
rals were his deputies within their own limits. 
Bishops and other ecclesiastical dignitaries 
are perhaps the most familiar instances in the 
present day of officials of the old kind, who had 
freehold interests in their offices, and lived, 
not upon salaries, but the fees and other prof- 
its derived from them. If we imagine the 
business of any great department of govern- 
ment to be conducted by a man with the 
same sort of interest in it as a bishop when 
there were no ecclesiastical commissions 
held in his diocese, and subject to hardly any 
other control than that of the courts of law, 
we shall get a notion of the sort of position 
which a great official held under Charles I. 
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It is obvious that, under the most favorable 
circumstances, such a way of doing business 
would hold out irresistible temptations to 
every kind of oppression and jobbery ; and 
the history given by Mr. Forster of Eliot’s 
official life puts this fact in a striking light. 
Such phrases as ‘‘ corrupt, oppressive, and 
inefficient ’’ run lightly over the tongue, and 
leave no particular impression on the imagi- 
n°tion. The history of Eliot as Vice-Admi- 
ral of Devon gives usa definite notion of their 
meaning. Buckingham, by the mere private 
friendship of James I. and his son has been 
raised, whilst still quite young, to the offices 
of lord high admiral, lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports (then an important place), and 
master of the horse, and besides all this, he 
was virtually prime minister, the chief ad- 
viser of the king in all affairs of state and 
policy. Nosingle man could have discharged 
all these duties without the help of a genius 
to which Buckingham had not the faintest 
pretensions. As it was, his functions were 
jobbed in the grossest manner. As lord 
high admiral, it was his duty to manage the 
fleet, and especially to give efficient protection 
to the coasts of the country against the pira- 
cies which in those days were at least as 
common in the narrow seas as they ever were 
in the Spanish Main. He had ample means 
for the purpose both in ships and men ; but 
so grossly was the duty neglected that no 
part of the country which the pirates could 
reach was safe. ‘* Pirating,”’ says Mr. Fors- 
ter, .“* had become so much more profitable 
than honest trading, that several Englishmen 
actually went into the business, turned Tur- 
kish and renegade, and lived at Tunis.” 
The priates used to march up the country, 
burn villages, and carry off prisoners. Sir 
William Courtenay’s house was robbed by 
pirates from Salcombe. Pirates carried off 
one hundred prisoners from Baltimore, in 
Ireland, and marched them in chains through 
France. In 1625 the pirates carried off as 
many as twelve hundred persons from differ- 
ent parts of Cornwall and Devonshire, to be 
sold for slaves; and at that very time fleets 
‘lay idle in their harbors in the Thames, at 
Portsmouth, and elsewhere, all their men and 
provisions being on board.”” In the same 
year, Eliot held an Admiralty sessions at 
Plymouth, and sentenced twenty-five pirates 
to be hung, of whom twenty were hung ac- 
cordingly. There was thus abundance of 
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work for the admiral and all his substitutes. | between the successive kings and their par- 
Asingle instance of the kind of way in which | liaments was as to the degree in which the 
it was done is detailed by Mr. Forster at great | right of voting money and making laws in- 
but not unnecessary length. In 1623 a pi-| volved the right of giving effectual advice as 
rate of the name of Nutt had been for three | to the management of political affairs. For 
years the terror of the Bristol and of St./a great length of time—certainly since the 
George’s Channels, and had continually plun-| reign of Henry III., to a great extent since 
dered the ships of all nations. He had thus} the date of Magna Charta itself—the exclu- 
obtained the means of buying pardons, which | sive right of parliament to legislate had been 
enabled him to insult the very persons he had | fully recognized. To use Hallam’s well- 
plundered. The history of Eliot's attempts | knowa and excellent illustration, no English 
to catch him, and of his strange negotiations | king, after John, would ever have ventured, 
with him in the course of the affair, is too | by a mere act of prerogative, to turn perjury 
‘ long to be told here ; but the short result of into felony. In general, the right of parlia- 
the whole is, that after, by infinite trouble, | ment to control the taxation had also been es- 














Nutt had been caught, he contrived not only 
to purchase a new pardon, but also to trump 
up charges of connivance and corruption 
against Eliot, for which he was confined in 
the Marshalsea, and subjected to a prosecu- 
tion, the full injustice and vexatiousness of 
which may be learned from Mr. Forster’s mi- 
nute accountof it. The iniquity of the man- 
ner in which public business wast hen con- 
ducted is emphatically and almost dramati- 
cally illustrated by the fact that, at the end 
of nine years, Eliot was dying in a State 
prison, and Nutt was in command of a fleet 
of twenty-eight sail, which chased into har- 
bor the royal squadron sent out to arrest him. 





This is one practical illustration of what was 
in those days meant by corruption and insuffi- 
ciency. It was with this practical experi- 
ence of the way in which public affairs were 
managed, that Eliot took his seat in the Par- 
liament of 1624,—the last parliament sum- 
moned by James IJ. 

The proceedings of this and of the three 
following parliaments resemble each other 
so closely that there is some degree of difli- 





culty in remembering them distinctly, and 
in keeping separate in one’s own mind the 
parliament which impeached Buckingham, 
the parliament in which the Petition of 
Right was’ passed, and the parliament in 
which Finch, the speaker, was held down in 
his chair whilst the House of Commons pro- | 
tested against the abuses of the day: There 
is, however, for this very reason, compara- 
tively little difficulty in understanding clearly 
what were the leading principles of all these 
assemblies, and what was the importance of 
the measures which they took for the protec- 
tion of the liberties of the country. The 





great question which was always at issue 


tablished, and to a certain extent this of 
courso drew after it the right of advising 
upon and interfering with the course of the 
foreign policy. Even under the most popu- 
lar kings, the exercise of this right was at- 
tended with a good deal of jealousy, and was 
never formally conceded ; but down to the 
accession of the Stuarts, the kings of Eng- 
land had contrived, with certain exceptions, 
to carry the sympathy of the country with 
them. In the great events of our history, 
the people went heartily with their sover- 
eigns. It was so in the wars against Wales 
and Scotland, in the wars against France, 
and finally in the Reformation. When all 
that can be said against Queen Elizabeth 
(which is a good deal) has been said, one 
great fact still remains. She and her father 
did in the main give effect to the general sen- 
timent of the nation by breaking with the 
pope, establishing a National Church, and 
helping, however inefficiently and treacher- 
ously, the Protestant cause on the continent of 
Europe. So long as their sovereigns fulfilled 
this condition, parliament gave them little 
trouble, and, indeed, they could not have given 
them much, however much they might have 
wished it, so long as the general sympathics 
of the country went with the policy of the 
sovereign. It should never be forgotten that 
the idea, with which we are s0 familiar in the 
present day, of the absolute supremacy of 
law, not merely over private but especially 
and perhaps even more emphatically over 
public men, is of very modern date. The no- 
tion that the king’s power was an awful 
personal attribute derived directly from God, 
and incapable of being curtailed by any hu- 
man power, was deeply rooted in the minds of 
all men till very lately ; and it cannot be 
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doubted that if, in a contest between the king 
and parliament, the king had ever happened 
to be on the popular side, the parliament 
would have no chance againsthim. In point 
of fact the great English sovereigns never were 
and never had cause to be afraid of their 
parliaments. When the king had it in him to 
lead, the parliaments were his faithful, devo- 
ted, and enthusiastic followers. Kings and 
parliaments were really great in so far as and 
because they entered into and expressed the 
deep general feelings of the country at large ; 
but the king got the credit of the common 
success, and the parliaments were anxious to 
give it him in the fullest measure. In the 
first great speech that he ever made, Eliot ex- 
pressed this with much nobility of thought 
and language. After speaking of the advice 
given to Henry III. by his parliament, he 
thus proceeds :— 


‘¢ Our whole story seems but a continual 
instance of this. Our acts of parliament 
have ever expressed the wisdom and excel- 
lences of our kings. For whosesoever be the 
labor, the honor still reflects on them, and 
the parliament is but the representative body 
of the kingdom by contraction drawn into 
the centre, like the sun taken through a 
glass to enforce the strength and heat of his 
reflection; and to this form and station it is 
not of itself that it is thus moved and occa- 
sioned. Corpus jacet inerte [? iners ] et ces- 
saturum si nemo moveat, say the philosophers. 
The body is dull and inapt where it hath not 
a spirit to move it. Should not this spirit be 
in the heart of the king that hath called us 
hither? Are not his faces the beams which 
through this perspective the parliament are 
to be derived to the life and benefit of the 
subjects? How, then, can it be imagined that 
we should attempt against him by whom we 
are? The reason of sympathy and participa- 
tion, as well in policy as in nature, holds 
inviolable. What prejudice or injury the 
king shall suffer we must feel. He is to us, 
as we are to the country, our very self.” 


1 Happily for the English nation, it has the 
excellent habit of not being satisfied with the 
highest ideal, unless it corresponds with the 
facts, and the very enthusiasm which Eliot 
and his contemporarics felt for the ideal sov- 
ereign—the’true representative of all that was 
best and highest in the nation at large—made 
them jealous to the last degree of his per- 
formances. Let him really represent the 
nation, and he should be repaid with bound- 
less liberality ; but he must not only be in 
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a position to do so, but he must actually 
do it. . 

It was here that the real seat of the quar- 
rel between the Stuarts and their parliaments 
was. They and the nation wished to take 
different roads. Both James I. and Charles 
I., but especially Charles, were diametrically 
opposed in sentiment to the nation at large. 
The policy on which the English people were 
bent was the support of the Protestant cause 
in Germany and France, and opposition to the 
Spaniards. They were also bitterly opposed 
to the high-handed manner in which the 
domestic government of the country had 
long been carried on. 

The haughtiness of the Star Chamber, the 
oppressions—sometimes cruel and sometimes 
merely meddlesome and vexatious—of the 
ecclesiastical courts and the encroachments 
of Popery, which at that time was making 
one of those rallies, of which we see a speci- 
men in the present day, and which were sup- 
posed to be favored by the government, had 
deeply disgusted and alarmed the nation. 
These were the main subjects of complaint in 
each of the early parliaments of Charles I., 
and it was the policy which he pursued 
respecting them that in course of time pro- 
duced the civil war. 

For the sake of distinctness in observing 
upon the course taken by Eliot in parliament, 
it may be convenient to remind our readers 
of the dates and order of succession of a few 
well-known events, between Eliot’s election 
in 1624 and his death in 1632. The events 
themselves are intrinsically well known to 
the most cursory readers of English history. 

Charles I. succeeded his father March 27, 
1625. 

His first parliament was summoned May 
17, 1625, and sat till July 9, when it was 
‘adjourned to Oxford. It sat there from the 
lst to the 12th of August, when it was dis- 
solved. 

The object of this parliament was to get 
money for a war with Spain. It granted 
tonnage and poundage for a year only. 

In October, 1625, an expedition sailed to 
Cadiz, which in the course of the winter 
scandalously failed. 

In February, 1626, Charles summoned his 
second parliament which impeached Buck- 
ingham. For the part which he took in this 
proceeding, and especiaNy for the vehemence 





with which he summed up the case, Eliot 
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was sent to the Tower (May 11), and was 
released (20th) because the House refused to 
go on with any business in his absence. 
This parliament was dissolved June 15. 

On the 7th October, the king issued a 
proclamation for a foreed loan, which Eliot, 
amongst others, refused to pay. He was for 
this committed to the Gate House, in May, 
1627. 

In June, 1627, Buckingham sailed on the 
expedition to the Isle of Rhée, which failed 
miserably before November, when he returned. 

In 1628, Charles summoned his third par- 
liament. It sat from March to June. In 
this session the Petition of Right was passed ; 
at first in an evasive, and afterward in the 
usual and customary form. 

On the 23d August, in the same year, 
Buckingham was murdered at Portsmouth. 

In February, 1629, the third parliament 
held its second session. On the 2d March, 
Eliot denounced the policy of the bishops 
and Weston, the lord treasurer, and was 
stopped by Finch, the speaker. Finch tried 
to rise and adjourn the House, but was held 
in his chair by Holles and others. Strong 
resolutions against arbitrary taxation were 
passed, and the parliament was next day dis. 
solved. 

Proceedings were immediately taken against 
Eliot and others for this proceeding,—as for 
a riot. After many delays, Eliot received 
judgment of imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure on the 12th February, 1630, and 
died in confinement in the Tower in Novem- 
ber, 1632. 

These are the principal dates in Eliot's 
career, and they will be useful in considering 
its general quality. 

For sufficiently obvious reasons, foreign 
policy was the first point on which the deep- 
seated antagonism between the king and his 
peuple showed itself. As matters then stood, 
the king might, if he had been prudent, have 
governed almost without a parliament, so 
long as he abstained from interfering in for- 
eign affairs ; but the struggles on the conti- 
nent of Europe were then not much less in- 
teresting than the American civil war is at 
this moment, and at the same time, they 
were of far more immediate and practical im- 
portance to the interests of England. Prot- 
estantism was still half independent in 
France ; and its existence appeared to hang 
in the balance in Germany. The Stuarts 
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were not, and hardly pretended to be, friends + 


to the Protestant cause; and the influence 
of ** that pernicious woman,”’ as Hallam calls 
Queen Henrietta, was strong in itself, and 
was no doubt supposed by the public to be 
even stronger than it was ; and whatever its 
strength may have been, it was devoted to 
the interests of tyranny. Charles either 
could not or would not cordially assist his 
brother-in-law in the Palatinate ; and he first 
supplied Richelieu with ships against Ro- 
chelle, and then, when forced into a sort of 
attempt to assist the Rochellers, conducted 
it with a mixture of perfidy and imbecility 
which covered the nation with disgrace. 

This foreign policy formed: one great sub- 
ject of Eliot’s complaints ; but it was closely 
connected with the far more impressive charge 
of favoring Popery at home. It is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable phenomenon of the 
time, that throughout the whole of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and espe- 
cially throughout the whole of the reign of 
Charles I., the accusation that the king fa- 
vored Popery was the most prominent, the 
most dangerous, and the most effective of all 


that were brought against him. It is one © 


main topic in almost every one of Eliot's 
speeches, in each of the parliaments in which 
he sat. The chief overt acts charged against 
Charles were the laxity with which he exe- 
cuted the penal law against Roman Catholics ; 
the alterations which his ecclesiastical minis- 
ters, and especially Laud, introduced into the 
English ritual, and the harshness with which 
they strained to the very utmost all the pow- 
ers of the church through the agency of the 
ecclesiastical courts. To these definite acts 
was added a sense of suspicion and uneasi- 
ness created by the impression that Popery 
was gaining ground, and that conversions to 
it were becoming common. 

The behavior of Eliot and his contempora- 
ries on this subject has great interest, espe- 
cially in the present day. In the first place, 
it is by no means pleasant to be obliged to 
admit that the great use, or, at least, one 
great use, which the first champions of our 
political liberty wished to make of their lib- 
erty was persecution. Even in the present 
day it is a constant topic of Roman Catholic 
controversialists, that the guilt of persecution 
is equally shared between the two creeds ; and 
it is no doubt an effective taunt to say that a 
man who was beyond all question himself a 
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martyr to liberty would, if he had been 
able, have martyred every Roman Catholic 
priest who celebrated mass in England. It 
must, however, be remembered what in those 
days was the nature of the conflict between 
Protestant and Papist. There was, or had 
lately been, open war throughout the whole 
of Europe between the two creeds,—the 
avowed object of the Catholic powers being 
to crush Protestantism in their own domin- 
ions, and in all other dominions which they 
could overpower. The Spanish Armada was 
then a recent event ; the Thirty Years’ War 
was in full progress. It was not half over 
when Eliot died. The great contemporary 
event in French politics was the taking of 
Rochelle. The whole reign of Elizabeth had 
been constantly disturbed by popish plots. 
In a word, the struggle between Protestant 
and Papist was all-pervading and all-ex- 
hausting, and was a struggle, in the coarsest 
and most literal sense of the word, conducted 
by main force in its most terrible forms. Nor 
was this surprising or unnatural. The Ro- 
mish Church viewed the bare belief of Prot- 
estantism as at once a sin and a crime, deserv- 
ing a painful death here and eternal tortures 
hereafter ; and the kings and priests who 
held and acted on that opinion were no 
doubt perfectly consistent. If it is true that 
God established an infallible spiritual author- 
ity to teach the world the most important of 
all truths, and if it is also true that he com- 
missioned temporal rulers to exercise coercive 
power over their subjects and for the good of 
their subjects, it appears ‘to follow clearly 
that the temporal power cannot do a greater 
service to their subjects than that of compel- 
ling them to obey the infallible spiritual 
power; nor can they owe to God any higher 
duty than that of obeying that spiritual pow- 
er themselves, protecting its interests, and 
carrying out the commands which it issues 
respecting matters within its own province, 
the extent and limits of which can, of course, 
be defined only by itself. The truth is, that 
the distinction between spiritual and tempo- 
ral, like the distinction between religious and 
secular, is arbitrary, and rests on no substan- 
tial difference. If the pope has the attributes 
which he claims, we ought all to be at his 
feet in every relation of life. In the seven- 
teenth century this was far better understood 
and far more strongly felt than it is at pres- 
ent ; and as a natural consequence the con- 
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flict between the two parties was far more 
bitter and thorough-going. The fierce legis- 
lation against the Papists in England was but 
a sort of prelude to the contest which might 
at any time arise, and which did occasional- 
ly break out to die away again, between the 
English nation and the leading Romish pow- 
ers. It was after all the natural resource of 
arough and peremptory age, in which men 
were accustomed to go straight to their objects 
with little regard to each other’s feelings. 
We can hardly estimate the state of things at 
the time sufficiently well to say what degree 
of restraint might justifiably have been im- 
posed on the Roman Catholics and their 
priests. No doubt the particular laws actu- 
ally passed were, like all the penal legislation 
of the period, scandalously harsh and cruel; 
but in an age in which no one objected to 
hanging thieves, it was natural enough to be 
cruel in the matter of religious persecution. 

However this may be, one point is perfect- 
ly clear. Eliot and his associates were ab- 
solutely and entirely right in believing with 
all their souls that by its very nature and es- 
sence Popery was altogether opposed to lib 
erty, and even to government by anything 
which really deserved to be called alaw. A 
fashion has sprung up in the present day 
amongst those neo-Catholics, whose opinions 
would strangely scandalize their spiritual an- 
cestors, of crediting the Church of Rome 
with the growth of freedom. The liberties of 
England, it is said, were founded long before 
the Reformation, and are owing in a great 
measure to ecclesiastics ; and in the present 
day the pope represents the power of the con- 
science, in opposition to brute-force, which is 
represented by the civil magistrate. 

This is one of those half-truths which au- 
thors who have more dexterity and subtilty 
than power are in the habit of working up 
into more or less attractive sophisms. No 
doubt the medieval clergy were often op- 
posed to the different governments of Europe, 
just as the Irish clergy are opposed in the 
present day to the English Government. No 
doubt they were often right in their opposi- 
tion, and helped to obtain great public ad- 
ane No doubt, also, they, as the rep- 
resentatives of an invisible and unearthly 
power, were often able to check brute force. 
But the issue raised at the Reformation was, 
whether they and the body to which they 
belonged, were the infallible and exclusive 
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agents and representatives of this unseen 
power, and of the great moral principles es- 
tablished by that power for the regulation of 
human conduct. Were they, in fact, in 
matters moral and spiritual to be the masters 
of the world? Was the State based merely 
on force, or had it its own moral and spirit- 
ual attributes? Was the parliament of Eng- 
land—king, lords; and commons—consci- 
entiously obliged to bow to the clergy and to 
the pope in things spiritual, or had it the 
right, and was it under the obligation, of 
ordering in its own fashion the affairs of this 
realm, whether spiritual or temporal, and of 
declaring, for instance, to what extent opin- 
ion should be free, to what extent it should 
be restrained, on what terms benefices should 
be held, and the like? These were the ques- 
tions then at issue between the pope and the 
king, and in a somewhat different shape they 
are still at issue. If the Romish doctrine is 
the true one, the State has no moral charac- 
ter ; it has no right to interfere in the high- 
er and more sacred functions of life. Mar- 
riage, for instance, education, public worship, 
—all that relates to the moral and spiritual 
relations of men,—ought to be regulated by 
the clergy, and surrendered to them by the 
State. The State should be contented with 
making railways and commercial treaties, 
firing heavy cannon at armor plates and de- 
ciding upon the merits of conflicting schemes 
of taxation, or the law of bankruptcy or real 
property. It may also hang and imprison ; 
but if the criminal’s heart is to be touched, 
or if the growth of criminal dispositjons is 


to be checked, ‘+ she,”’ the Church, must be’ 


called in and have absolute command. It 
was against this view of therelation of the 
clergy and the laity—a view which would 
take from patriotism its only attractions for 
a reasonable man—that the great statesmen, 
of whom Eliot was one, utterly revolted. 
Whether the measures by which they wished 
to check it were wise and humane is another 
question ; but England will ccase to be Eng- 
land, or Popery to be Popery, when the ob- 
ject itself is considered as anything else than 
high, glorious, and essential to the very ex- 
istence of the nation. . 

It isa very curious question, and we sus- 
pect that it is one on which the truth has not 
yet been fully brought out, whether Charles 
[. and his court really and in their hearts fa- 
vored Popery. Our own conjecture—it ie 
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little more—would be that they did not, that 
Charles, like his father, wanted to be pope 
himself, and that Laud and other of the High 
Church party would much have preferred 
that arrangement. Though the fact has not 
been much noticed, it is nevertheless true 
that there was a strong tinge of what would 
now be called rationalism amongst the king's 
party,—a way of thinking, towards some 
forms of which, at least, Laud, with all his 
abject superstitions, hac a certain leaning. 
It is a very significant fact that Charles and 
Laud highly honored Chillingworth, whose 
great book, as Hallam observes, asserted al- 
most for the first time a ‘‘ principle which 
the zeal of the early reformers had rendered 
them unable to perceive, and for want of 
which the adversary had perpetually discom- 
fited them ; namely, that the errors of con- 
scientious men do not forfeit the favor of 
God.’’ Indeed, there is a natural connection 
between liberalism and the high Anglican 
theory which attaches great importance to 
the traditions of the early church. These 
can of course be ascertained only by learning 
and criticism ; and thus learning and criti- 
cism become the tests to which theology is 
ultimately referred. It must, however, be 
owned that this tendency is very remote, and 
that in point of fact the traditionary theory 
tends rather to silliness and superstition 
than to that latitude or breadth which is so 
strangely made a reproach in matters of re- 
ligious belief. 

Whatever may have been the relation of 
Charles 1. to liberalism, and whatever may 
have been the character and policy of the 
penal laws, there can be no doubt of the fact 
that, in setting them aside, Charles showed 
his disregard of the law of the land, and his 
contempt for public feeling. Whether they 
were good or bad, they were the law of the 
land, and ought either to have been enforced 
or repealed. 

Charles’s tamperings with the law in this 
particular were but one small specimen of his 
disposition to tamper with all laws. On 
looking over the leading events of his reign, 
it is impossible not to feel that in his own 
heart he utterly repudiated and rebelled 
against the notion that the national will 
ought to determine the general course of 
public affairs; and that he believed, on the 
contrary, in the fullest manner, that he was 
the lawful master of the nation’s destiny, 
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and that every restraint put upon him by court. A wretched man of the name of Bagg, 
parliament was a restraint opposed to that | who, amongst other iniquitics, victualled the 


higher law by which everything ought to be 
measured ; namely, his own will. The great 
merit of Eliot in his day, as it was the merit 
of his successors at a later period, was, that 
they so far mastered the superstitious rever- 
ence with which the common opinion of the 
time invested the king as to come by degrees 
to recognize the fact, and to act upon it when 
it was once fully recognized. Each of Mr. 
Forster’s books offers detailed evidence in 
support of this proposition. The great car- 
dinal illustrations of it are so strong that 
it may be enough to allude to them in a very 
few words. 

After the dissolution of the second parlia- 
ment, and just before the expedition to the 
Isle of Rhée, Eliot, with many others, was 
imprisoned for refusing to subscribe to the 
forced loan. This led to the Petition of 
Right, the great provision of which was a 
declaration of the unlawfulness of arbitrary 
imprisonment. Charles I. first begged the 
Commons not to pass the bill, and asked 
them to ‘rest upon his royal word and 
promise, which he assured them should be 
really and royally performed.’”? When the 
House refused to accept this most unreason- 
able request, Charles passed the petition in 
an unusual and evasive form. He then, in 
order to get the money which was the consid- 
eration for it, passed it in the usual and 
proper form. He then caused the copies 
printed fur publication to be printed in the 
firat fourm; and when, after the dissolution 
of the parliament, Eliot and others were ar- 
rested in the plainest violation of the Peti- 
tion of Right, his attorney-general, Heath, 


argued in the Court of King’s Bench that the | 


Petition of Right was not a law at all, and 
that though it was for the honor of the king 
to observe it, it was the duty of the people 
not to stretch it beyond the words and inten- 
tiuns of the king. It is hard to imagine 
more complicated, deliberate, and aggravated 
perfidy and falsehood. 

Charles’s conduct, however, on every occa- 
sion was of thesame kind. He was utterly 
regardless of law : his parasites flattered him 
by reviling it. Mr. Forster’s industry has 
produced one proof of this, which, though 
not of much intrinsic importance, illustrates 
with singular force the character of the at- 
mosphere which in those times pervaded the 


| 


| 





Cadiz expedition with food so bad that it 
bred a pestilence in the fleet, was one of 
Eliot’s most malignant and persevering en- 
emies. Mr. Forster has extracted from the 
State Paper Office details upon his compli- 
cated iniquities too abundant and various to 
be here described. In the course of them he 
was instrumental in Eliot’s committal to 
prison for refusing to contribute to the forced 
loan. Eliot sent a petition to the king justi- 
fying his conduct, and exposing the illegality 
of the treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. In the course of this he appealed to 
Magna Charta, upon which Bagg makes the 
following profound observations: ‘* Our 
chronicles note that Henry III. being pressed 
by his mutinous barons to grant them their 
liberties, which they themselves had with a 
high hand extorted from King John, and 
propounded to him, the moderation and 
equanimity of the king, terrified by his fa- 
ther’s example, peacefully finished the con- 
tention. And so no doubt Edward I., terri- 
fied both by the example of his father, Henry 
Iif., and his grandfather, King John, did for 
his own quiet and subjects’ safeguard grant 
the people that which he durst not deny.” 
Magna Charta, thus extorted, appeared to 
Bagg a very poor thing. He says,— 


‘*The excommunication and curses de- 
nounced against all that violate these laws is 
a terrible thunderbolt to the petitioners’ con- 
science! Why rather fears be not the curses 
of Pope Innocent in conscience of the royal 
wrongs denounced against all the procurers 
of such laws, and especially the Magna Char- 
ta, which, though Eliot so magnifies, yet we 
shall find it abortive in the birth and growth. 
For it was not originally freely and regally 
granted, nor (if the petitioner would have 
dealt candidly in his allegation) so voluntarily 
confirmed. The beginning was in Henry I.’s 
time, who was but a usurper upon the right 
of Robert, his elder brother ; and to establish 
himself in that usurpation did by it curry 
favor with the nobles and smooth the people, 
—a low thing in a king! Wherein he 
granted away peradventure some of his regal- 
ity to them, lest they should assist in taking 
away all from him. And for the confirma- 
tion of this Magna Charta, King John having 
as cracked a title as Henry 1. had, and the 
same policy in selling his regality. For be- 
ing environed with a rebellious army in the 
meadows of Staines, he was forced by a strong 
hand to grant the Magna Charta de Foresta, 
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which grants, as aforesaid, were admitted by 
Pope Innocent. Nor yet was the Magna 
Charta thus extorted a law till the 52d year 
of Henry ILI., neither was it then so freely 
enacted hy the royal assent, which is the 
furm and life of a law, as wrung out by the 
long bloody and civil wars of those never-to- 
be-honored barons! Yet was posterity loath 
to forego the price of 80 much blood, by them 
called liberty ; as it feared (through due re- 
venge) that every act of their prince, whom 
they had justly provoked, would lead to their 
bondage. Yet since have many a_ pious 
prince suffered them to enjoy an equal liberty 
under it, preserving to every man his own 
vine. But it never has, now especially, by a 
single hair made a chain to bind the king 
from doing anything, and a key to admit the 
vassal to everything.” 

We have thought it worth while to extract 
this passage at full length, because it shows 
the sort of sentiments which found favor with 
Charles and his favorite Buckingham, to 
whom this precious composition was ad- 
dressed. Bagg, no doubt, knew the sort of 
topics which would please his patron, for he 
was one of the most successful and unscru- 
pulous jobbers of the day ; and it is clear 
from this paper that what the court really 
enjoyed was to hear Magna Charta abused as 
a mere abortion, an illegal encroachment on 
the imprescriptible rights of the sovereign to 
be absolute master of the person and proper- 
ty of his subjects. 

The bitter personal enmity with which 
Eliot was pursued by the court on every oc- 
casion is a further illustration of this. Dur- 
ing the interval between the second and 
third parliaments, a commission against Eliot 
was issued, for the purpose of getting up 
charges against him founded on his discharge 
of his Admiralty functions. Bagg was one 
of the principal agents in this commission, 
and Mr. Forster has painfully unravelled the 
obscure iniquities of which he and his associ- 
ates were guilty. They enable every one to 
understand the dread of parliaments which 
spread downwards from Charles and Buck- 
ingham to the very lowest agents of tyranny. 
This was a comparatively unimportant mat- 
ter. Eliot’s treatment after the dissolution 
of the third parliament, was perhaps the 
most scandalous transaction of the whole of 
Charles’s reign. He and his colleagues were 
imprisoned contrary to law. They were 
shifted from prison to prison in order, by a 
contemptible quibble, to keep them in prison 
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throughout the Long Vacation. The judges 
were tampered with in various ways to pre- 
vent them from being bailed; and when at 
last the monstrous sentence of imprisonment 
during the king’s pleasure had been passed 
upon Eliot, he was rigorously kept in jail 
till he died, although Charles I. knew that 
the imprisonment, if persisted in, would 
cause his death,—conduct towards a political 
enemy which approaches to the guilt of wil- 
ful murder. 

Apart from the light which it throws upon 
the political affairs of the time, there are in 
Eliot’s life many matters of personal interest. 
His private character appears to have been 
singularly winning and noble. His family 
affairs gave him much trouble and anxiety. 
He lost his wife in July, 1628, and her fa- 
ther took charge of his family during his 
frequent absences from home. His letters 
upon this subject are very interesting ; and 
there are. others, especially some written to 
Hampden during his last imprisonment, 
which give a most touching picture of the 
kindly thoughtfulness and grave affection 
which were marked features in the character 
of many of the distinguished men of that day. 
One of the most curious parts of the inter- 
course between Hampden and Eliot is the ex- 
treme courtliness of their language to each 
other. If Hampden has occasion to find the 
slightest fault in the work which Eliot was 
writing, and on which he asked his opinion, 
he seems almost overpowered with a notion 
of his own audacity, and hardly ventures to 
express what he thinks. Many things in the 
literature off that period show a degree of 
anxiety to avoid offence, and to smooth down 
harsh sayings or harsh conduct, which im- 
plies that it was an age when harsh conduct 
was often necessary, and when men had be- 
come unusually sensitive. Nothing shows 
the substantial tranquillity of our own age 
more conclusively than the freedom with 
which people speak and write of each other, 
and the plainness with which they speak 
their minds. 

One of the oddest thinge in Mr. Forster's 
book is his account of a proposal made to 
Eliot by an acquaintance—not apparently 
particularly intimate with him — within 
three months of Lady Eliot’s death. He 
writes to say that ‘* it cannot but be tedious 
and solitary for you, having had so loving and 
comfortable a companion, now to be alone.” 
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He then adds that he ‘*did know a widow 
whose husband died much about the same 
time that the worthy Lady Eliot did.” She 
was rich, pretty, and under thirty. As yet 
‘she was free and intended to keep 80,” 
though she was ‘‘ already solicited by men of 
great birth and worth.’ He had already 
made overtures to her on Eliot’s behalf 
through a common friend, and if Eliot liked 
to go on with the matter, he should be most 
happy to do his best. Several letters passed 
on the subject ; but, for some reason or other, 
Eliot would give himself no trouble about it, 
and would not even come up to London to see 
about it, and in a few months Mrs. Bennett 
became Lady Finch, the wife of Sir Heneage 
Finch, formerly Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and owner, as Mr. Forster tells us, 
of the house and grounds which afterwards 
became Kensington Palace and Gardens. It 
appears that she chose her husband out of no 
less than ten suitors, whose names are all 
given by Mr. Forster: at such a premium 
stood a rich widow in the year 1629! 

The death of Sir John Eliot occurred at 
the beginning of the long interval which 
passed between the dissolution of the third 
parliament, and the assembly of the fourth or 
Short Parliament, which was speedily suc- 
ceeded by the most famous of all representa- 
tive assemblies. This interval Mr. Forster’s 


inquiries leave untouched. Let us hope that; 


he may find time and inclination to write 
something which would fill up the gap. 
There are plenty of subjects. What, for in- 
stance, could be more attractive or instructive 
than a life of Strafford to match the life of 
Sir John Eliot? In a vague, general way we 
all know something of the main features of 
the life of the Great Earl. That he was 
president of the Council of the North and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; that he was the 
great counsellor of the king in all hia des- 
potic purposes; that he earned, by many acts 
of power and oppression, the tremendous fate 
which overtook him, are sufficiently notori- 
ous facts ; but it is one thing to know this in 
the vague, general way in which we learn 
them from common books of history, and 
quite another to know the story as Mr. For- 
ster would tell it; to know in detail all 
about the Council of the North, its ways of 
proceeding, its objects, origin, and practical 
effects. It would also be matter of the high- 
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Ireland, and specifically what advice he gave 
to the king, when and why he gave it, what 
was the exact nature of that scheme of Thor- 
ough on which he corresponded 80 frequently 
with Laud, and what in practice were its 
chances of success. All this, together with 
a better account of his trial than is to be had 
from common histories, would make up a no- 
ble subject, which no one could handle with 
better effect than Mr. Forster. It cannot be 
doubted that the State Paper Office, properly 
examined, to say nothing of those private 
repositories of papers which are so often to 
be found by zealous inquirers, would yield 
up to his experienced hands a rich store of 
secrets which it would be most interesting to 
see revealed. 

In the absence of any such work, we must 
pass on to Mr. Forster’s account of the Grand 
Remonstrance, merely mentioning, in passing, 
the names of the remarkable events which 
occurred in the interval of nine years, during 
which Charles tried to govern without a par- 
liament. The general character of the govern- 
ment was the same as it had hitherto been, 
or, indeed, was rather an exaggeration of the 
course of conduct which had occasioned the 
Bill of Rights. The Star Chamber was more 
cruel and oppressive than ever; the ecclesi- 
astical courts gave constantly increasing of- 
fence ; and the forced loans and other impo- 
sitions were thrown into the shade by the 
monstrous imposition of ship-money. Mr. 
Forster tells us that the chief regular source. 
of the king’s income, during these years, was 
the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
he kept in his own hands. When the gov- 
ernment was carried on in this spirit, and 
when such a counsellor as Strafford was con- 
certing with Laud the scheme of Thorough, 
their slang phrase or the utter subversion of 
the old laws and liberties of the land, it seems 
impossible to doubt that Charles deliberately 
intended to make himself absolute and to re- 
duce this country to the level of government to 
which so many continental nations had then 
fallen, and from which they are now trying to 
raise themselves with difficulty and danger 
enough. The attempt to force the liturgy on 
the Scotch happily brought matters to a crisis, 
and compelled the king, after trying every 
kind of device to avoid the evil day, to call 
the parliament, which met on the 13th April, 
1640, and was dissolved in the fullowing 





est interest to know how Straffurd governed 





month, because they stood stiffly on the rule 
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that grievances must precede supply, and 
proposed to take measures against the collec- 
tion of ship-money before granting subsidies. 
For a few months longer the king was able 
to struggle through his difficulties ; but in 
November, 1640, the Long Parliament assem- 
bled, and its measures form on the whole the 
most remarkable series of events in our his- 
tory. They are so well known that the barest 
mention of them is enough. They passed 
the Triennial Bill. They declared ship-money 
to be illegal. They destroyed the Star Cham- 
ber, and the Court of High Commission, and 
other illegal tribunals, especially the Coun- 
cil of the North and the Council of Wales. 
They reduced the forests to their proper 
size; and they impeached Strafford, and 
finally took his life by the Bill of Attainder. 
Of the wisdom and utility of all these meas- 
ures, except the last, no one can doubt ; and 
as to the execution of Strafford, there is so 
much room for a favorable judgment that 
Lord Macaulay pronounced for it, whilst 
Hallam did not pronounce against it. His 
opinion, from which probably few competent 
judges will dissent, is that Strafford deserved 
his death, though there is room for doubt as 
to the propricty of the means by which it 
was inflicted on him. The Grand Remon- 
strance forms the next memorable proceeding 
after Strafford’s execution; and it is to the 
illustration of its history that Mr. Forster 
has devoted the first of the volumes which 
we now proceed to notice. 

His great authority both for this volume 
and for that which relates to the arrest of the 
five members, is the MS. Journal of Sir Si- 
monds D’Ewes,—a document which others, 
and especially Mr. Carlyle, had referred to 
before him, but which Mr. Forster had the 
credit of studying for the first time in its 
integrity. Sir Simonde D’Ewes was the son 
of one of the six clerks, and had been edu- 
cated for the bar. His tastes led him to 
study records and antiquities, which he calls 
‘the most ravishing and satisfying part of 
human knowledge.’ He made large collec- 
tions of extracts with a view to writing a 
history of England, and being himself re- 
turned to the Long Parliament for Sudbury, 
he studied contemporary history with the 
minute care which he had bestowed upon 
the history of the past, and took notes of 
everything that passed in the House with the 
mivuteness of a professional reporter. He is 
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Mr. Forster’s principal witness as to the trans- 
actions which took place in parliament in re- 
spect of the Grand Remonstrance and the 
arrest of the five members. 

Strafford’s death was the signal for a con- 
siderable reaction and for a division in the 
popular party. Hyde and Falkland, both of 
whom would seem (notwithstanding Hyde’s 
silence as to his own conduct) to have voted 
for the attainder, passed over to the king’s 
side. There seems to have been a general 
impression that enough had been done,—that 
the king had become the weaker party, and 
ought to be supported. The bill which for- 
bade the dissolution of parliament without 


its own consent had, no doubt, strangely | 


altered their position; and these facts to 
some extent account for the numerous plots, 
sometimes against the lives of Pym and 
Hampden, sometimes against the security of 
the parliament which the king seems to have 
meant to threaten by bringing up troops from 
the north,—which were discovered soon after 
Strafford’s execution. These alarms, and the 
various incidents to which they gave rise, 
filled the summer and autumn of 1641. 

On the 9th September in that year the 
House adjourned for a short recess, and reas- 
sembled on the 20th October. Plots of every 
kind were reported to them. Goring’s plot 
to bring up troops to London to effect what 
we should now call a coup d'etat was one. 
Hampden, who was then commissioner in 
Scotland, reported a plot for the assassination 
of the leaders of the Covenant. Attempts 
were made upon Pym’s life. In a word, the 
reforming party in the House found them- 
selves suddenly exposed to the danger of los- 
ing what they had gained, by defections from 
their own ranks and attacks from without. 
In this state of things the popular leaders 
proposed to state their whole case to the 
world at large, in the shape of what was 
known as the Grand Remonstrance. In effect, 
it was, no doubt, an appeal to the people 
against the king and the court. ‘ This is 
what we have done; this is why we have 
done it; and this is the work which the 
king and his party are straining every nerve 
to undo.” Such, in a few words, was the 
gist of this memorable document. It must 
be admitted that the step was one which 
nothing but the most desperate necessity 
could justify. It was in the nature of a 
solemn. protest by parliament against the 
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government. It was a solemn call for sup- 
port in a desperate struggle. Of course, such 
a call should be made only in the last extrem- 
ity; but it is not easy to consider the state of 
things at the time without fecling that such 
a necessity did then exist. Looking at 
Charles’s behavior throughout the whole of 
his reign ; looking in particular at his behay- 
ior in respect of the Petition of Right, in 
respect of Sir John Eliot, in respect of ship- 
money, in respect of the countenance which 
he had afforded to Strafford’s tyrannical 
schemes ; and looking, above all, at the un- 
derhand proceedings which he was reasona- 
bly suspected of carrying on at that very 
time, and of which the arrest of the five 
members was the final result, it is impossible 
to doubt that he was at once utterly false, 
and passionately bent upon treating all the 
legislation of the Long Parliament as he had 
treated the Petition of Rights ten years before, 
as soon as he got the opportunity of doing 
so. To make the people understand this, and 
to show them that if they valued their liber- 
ties, they must be prepared to defend them 
to the utmost, would seem, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have been not only a justifia- 
ble but an absolutely necessary and essential 
step. The debates on the Remonstrance lasted 
from the 9th to the 20th November, when it 
was finally carried, in the midst of that fierce 
scene which has been so often described, and 
which made so deep an impression on those 
who saw it. Geoffrey Palmer claimed a right 
to protest, and moved that the clerk should 
enter the names of all those whose claim to 
protest would have to be determined on a 
future day. Upon this the minority burst 
out into shouts of ** All! All! ”* 

‘All! All! [says D’Ewes] was cried 
from side to side, and some waved their hats 
over their heads, and others took their swords 
in their scabbards out of their belts, and held 
them by the pummels in their hands, setting 
the lower part on the ground ; so as if God 
had not prevented it, there was very great 
danger that mischief might have been done. 
All those who cried All! All! and did the 
other particulars, were of the number of 
those who were against the Remonstrance.”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Forster’s volume is the abstract which it con- 
tains of the Grand Remonstrance itself, which 
caused such fierce exeitement. It began by 
a preamble, setting forth the occasion of its 
publication, which was stated to be the 
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‘* great aspersions cast on them for what 
they had done’’ during the twelve months 
of their existence, the difficulties put in 
their way, and the jealousies stirred up be- 
tween the king and parliament. This they 
ascribed to a conspiracy to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, made between 
** Jesuited Papists,’’ the bishops and disaffect- 
ed clergy, and certain officers of state, whose 
object it was to degrade Protestantism and 
discredit parliament. After this preamble 
they went on to describe the measures taken 
in the preceding parliaments; the desertion 
of the Protestant cause in the first parlia- 
ment; the forced loans raised after the disso- 
lution of the second parliament; the eva- 
sions and infringements of the Petition of 
Right, and the persecution of Eliot and others. 
It then went on to describe in minute detail 
the ten years’ interval during which the 
country was governed by prerogative. It 
set out all the unjust and illegal devices by 
which money had been raised ; and, above 
all, the scandalous device of ship-money,— 
‘* that new and unheard-of tax by which for 
many years, with the help of the book of 
rates, near upon seven hundred thousand 
pounds was yearly taken by the crown.” 
They quoted the case of Chambers, who, for 
refusing to pay illegal taxes, was fined two 
thousand pounds and kept twelve years in 
prison. They next set out the revival of 
monopolies, and the odious jobbery which 
was united with extortion. ‘They described 
interferences with the course of law and the 
degradation of the judges, whose patents 
were granted to them durante bene placito, 
instead of quam diu se bene gesserint. They 
described the new and strange jurisdictions, 
the cruelties of the Star-Chamber, and the op- 
pressions of the bishops’ courts. They went on 
to charge a design to exterminate Protestant- 
ism, and with it to destroy all liberty, accord- 
ing to the plans of Laud and Strafford. They 
also set out the course of Scotch affaire, show- 
ing how ecclesiastical oppression in Scotland 
had been made the means of furthering the 
tyranny practised in England. 

From this picture of the abuses which had 
thus prevailed for about fifteen years, they 
passed to an account of their own proceedings 
during the last year; and they go on to de- 
scribe the opposition which they had met 
with from the party hostile to parliaments, 
whose proceedings they connected with the 
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frightful rebellion which had broken out in 
Ireland, and which moved that generation 
much as the Indian mutiny moved our own. 
Finally, they describe the remedies which they 
propose, and which were still required to 
make good the ground which they had won. 
These were—safeguards against the Roman 
Catholic religion, security for the better ad- 
ministration of the law, and conditions for 
the future selections by the king of such 
counsellors only as could be trusted. 

This decisive measure was carried by a 
very small majority. The numbers were one 
hundred and fifty-nine’ for, to one hundred 
and forty-eight against it. Clarendon, with 
his usual unfairness, declares that the popu- 
lar party carried their motion because their 
opponents had been tired out and had left the 
House. Mr. Forster produces the clearest 
evidence that this is utterly untrue. Two 
divisions on minor points took place at an 
earlier hour. ‘Three hundred and ten mem- 
bers voted in one ; in the other three hundred 
and eight; and on the decisive one three 
hundred and seven, which was more than 
three-fifths of the whole House. 

The history of the arrest of the five mem- 
bers forms the natural sequel to the history 
of the Grand Remonstrance. Charles’s friends 
have tried to represent it as an unfortunate 
mistake,—an isolated act, done on a sudden 
impulse. Mr. Forster’s book is written to 
show that it was, in fact, a deliberately 
planned and by no means hopeless attempt 
to execute much such a coup d'etat as that of 
the 2d December, 1851. The passing of the 
Grand Remonstrance had effected the pur- 
pose which its authors had in view; for it 
attracted public attention and excited public 
sympathy in the strongest way ; on the other 
hand, it drove Charles into measures of the 
most violent provocation. He enforced to 
the utmost the laws which bore on the Puri- 
tans. He remitted sentences passed on Roman 
Catholic priests. But one of his most signifi- 
cant acts was the change which he made in the 
lieutenancy of the Tower. He dismissed Sir 
William Ballour without any reason assigned, 
and supplied his place by Lunsford, a soldier 
of infamous character. Clarendon describes 
him as ‘one who would be faithful for this 
obligation, and execute anything that should 
be desired or directed.’”’ Warburton trans- 
lates this phrase into plain English thus: 
the object was ‘‘ to keep the five members 
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safe, whom it was determined to arrest.’’ 
In the mean time the feelings of the people 
were effectually roused. There were tumults 
at Westminster in front of Whitehall, and 
the king gradually collected a certain number 
of troops there. The Commons, on their 
side, were moved by Pym to require a guard 
from the trained-bands of the city. The 
motion, however, did not succeed. There 
seems to be reason to think that the king 
tried to seduce Pym into his service, and 
that in the course of the negotiations for that 
purpose he obtained some hints of the de- 
signs which were entertained, which he could 
not state distinctly to that House. 

On the 3d January, 1642, these rumors 
and hints took a definite shape; for on that 
day the attorney-general impeached Lord 
Kimbolton, Pym, Hampden, Holles, Has- 
lerig, and Strode for high treason, before the 
House of Lords, and a sergeant-at-arms was 
sent to the House of Commons to demand 
that they should be delivered up. The House 
sat next day to consider what answer they 
should give, being sensible that the attack on 
their privileges and the illegality of the 
whole course of proceeding was as serious as 
anything, short of open force, could be. On 
that day no conclusion was reached ; but on 
the following day (January 4), the king in 
his own person made his famous attempt to 
arrest the members. Mr. Forster has, with 
minute care, collected all the evidence which 
bears on this memorable transaction; and, 
without going minutely into the subject, it 
may perhaps be enough to say that he appears 
to us to make it appear probable in the high- 
est degree that the act was deliberate and 
carefully prepared; and that the king not 
only contemplated the possibility of an actual 
fray between his armed followers and the 
House of Commons, but was on the whole 
anxious that it should take place, and inclined 
to make that use of such an occurrence which 
has so often been made of similar occurrences 
in our times by rulers whose tyranny was 
more consistent, more resolute, more success- 
ful, but not more unscrupulous than his 
own. 

The arrest of the five members Mr. Fors- 
ter considers as the true beginning of the 
civil war, or, at any rate, as the step which 
rendered it inevitable. ‘The long controversy 
which followed about the militia and other 
subjects is extremely wearisome to read in 
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Clarendon’s pages ; and we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Forster in thinking that it was 
rather a lingering proclamation of war than 
a real negotiation. Hallam observes that the 
king got much the best of -it, thanks, to a 
great extent, to the skilful advocacy of Claren- 
don, by whom his state papers were drawn. 
This may be so; but it is fair to the parlia- 
ment to remember that it was no easy matter 
to convey their real meaning respectfully. 
Put it how you will, it can never be a pleas- 
ant thing to say to any one, especially to a 
king, ‘* You are such a liar and tyrant that 
we do not believe a single word you say, or 
trust in any promise that you can make. If 
you will accept a mere nominal and shadowy 
authority, take it. If not, take what you 
can get.’’? This was what the parliament 
really had to say, and that in a reverential 
manner. Whether or not they said it, they 
meant it, and made their meaning good ; and 
it appears to us that by so doing they not 
only established the liberties of this country, 
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but did to the world at large a greater po- 
litical service than it ever received from any 
other quarter. No one, of course, can justify 
the whole of their conduct. The words of 
Chatham, quoted by Hallam, appear to us 
to exhaust the whole subject. ‘* There was 
ambition, there was sedition, there was vio- 
lence ; but no man shall persuade me that it 
was not the cause of liberty on the one side 
and of tyranny on the other.”” Hallam adds 
upon this that he cannot believe that the great 
body of the Royalists were combating for the 
sake of tyranny. He appeals to Hyde's state - 
papers and to the willingness of the royalists 
to make peace. This may be all very true. 
No one doubts Clarendon’s ability. No one 
ought to deny the noble qualities of the Cava- 
liers ; but they had one fatal weakness. They 
were ready to trust a liar because he hap- 
pened to bea king. The great merit of the 
parliamentary party was that they knew that 
Charles was a liar, and treated him as 
such. 





Joun O’Groat.—In the reign of James IV. 
of Scotland, three brothers, Malcolm, Gavin, and 
John de Groat, natives of Holland, came to this 
coast of Caithness, with a letter in Latin from 
that monarch, recommending them to the pro- 
tection and countenance of his subjects hereabout. 
They got possession of a large district of land, 
and in process of time multiplied and prospered 
until they numbered eight different proprietors 
by the name of Groat. On one of the annual 
dinners, instituted to commemorate their arrival 
in Caithness, a dispute arose as to the right of 
precedency in taking the door, and the head of 
the table. This waxed very serious, and threat- 
ened to break up these annual gatherings. But 
the wisdom and virtue of John prevented this 
rupture. He made a touching speech to them, 
soothing their angry spirits with an appeal to 
the common and precious memories of their na- 
tive land, and to all their joint experiences in 
this, He entreated them to return to their homes 
quietly, and he would remedy the current diffi- 
culty at the next meeting. Won by his kindly 
spirit and words, they complied with his request. 
In the interval, John built a house expressly for 
the purpose, of an octagonal form, with eight 
doors and windows. He then placed a table of 
oak, of the same shape, in the middle, and when 
the next meeting took place, he desired each head 
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of the different Groat families to enter at his 
own door, and sit at the head of his own table. 
This happy and ingenious plan restored good feel- 
ing and a pleasant footing to the sensitive fami- 
lies, and gave to the good Dutchman’s name an 
interest which it will carry with it forever.—‘*.4 
Walk from London to John O’ Groat’s, with 
Notes by the Way.’’ By Elihu Burritt. 


THE tunnel under the Apennines, on the Bo~ 
logna and Florence railroad, has just been opened 
to the public, and the line is now open from 
Turin and Milan to Rome and Naples without 
any other interruption than the few miles which 
separate Civita-Vecchia from Orbitello, on the 
Tuscan coast, 


Tue sale of the illustrated edition of * Les 
Misérables,”’ published in penny numbers by 
Hertzel, has already reached 120,000. 








690 OF MOODS.—A. SEASONABLE GLEE. 


OF MOODS. 
I. 
On the Longest Day, 
Heaven was gay, 
Flowers and sunshine along the way. 
I ioitered and stood, 
In listless mood, 
With many a sigh, 
I knew not why : 
Nothing pleasant ; nothing good. 
Il. 
On the Shortest Day, | 
Heaven was gray, 
Coldness and mire along the way. 
How or where 
Had I cast off care? 
For light and strong, 
With a snatch of song, 
I stepped through the mud and biting air. 
Il. 
Moods, that drift, 
Or creep and shift, 
Or change, not a windy cloud more swift, 
No fetter found 
To hold you bound,— 
Can I dare to go 
To the depth below 
Whence ye rise, overspreading air and ground ? 
IV. 
There in the gulf 
Of my deep, deep self, 
Stranger than land of dragon and elf, 
Acts and schemes, 
Hopes and dreams, 
Loves and praises, 
Follies, disgraces, 
Swarm, and cach moment therewith teems. 
v. 
They rise like breath 
Of coming death,— 
Of flowers that the soul remembereth,— 
The Present, whose place 
Is a footsole-space, 
Being then as nought. 
But the Present hath wrought 


All this ; and our Will is king, by God’s grace. 


—Fraser’s Magazine. W. A. 





THE LAST WISH. 


Oxp friend, you know I trust you. You have heard 


What gifts 1 leave my kin when I am dead : 


My greatest wealth remains. Hush! speak.no word, 


But bring that antique casket to my bed. 


See, somewhat rich must surely be contained 
Within such noble case. These carven woods 


Once swayed in eastern winds; this creamy-veined 


White shell once glistened in Italian floods. 
The case for you, so you but do my will. 
See this my treasure ; keep it unconfest 
Till death lays on my brain his bitter chill ; 
Then let it perish, buried on my breast. 


You marvel. Yes, it seems a worthless prize, 


They did not know ’twas this I prized above 

The coronet they would have had me wear ; 
Look, on these leaves there hangs a bloom of love: 
Than name or jewels endlessly more rare. 


Think you for wealth of titles or of gold 

I would have bartered this,—have cast the:stem 
His fingers culled among the rotting mould 

Of autumn’s graves, and placed some costlier gem 


Upon the heart where once he laid this flower, 
And said—ah me !—in jest, that I should keep 
His token till I died? ‘The solemn hour 
Draws near which heralds that eternal sleep ; 


And I have kept my troth. God knows that jest 
Is terribly fulfilled. I trust you—lay 

The token thus, as he did, on’my breast— 
So—let me now in silence pass away. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. M. 8. 





A SEASONABLE GLEE. 
(10 BE SUNG IN BED ON ANY FROSTY DAY.) 
Amr—‘‘ The Chouyh and Crow.,’? 
Witt cough and cold to bed I’ve gone, 
My boot is on the tree ;* 
The weather out of doors this morn 
Is co-old as charity, 
Is co-0-0-0-old as charity. 
The bright fire sparkles, sparkles o’er the fen- 
-der with its steel array-ay-ay, 
-der with its steel array, 
-der with its steel array. 
Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
I’ll not get up to-day ; 
Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
I’ll not get up to-day. 


Beneath the blankets full three deep 
All snuggled up I cower, 
All snuggled up I cower ; 
Above the counterpane I peep 
To see what is the hour, 
To see what is the hour. 
My watch I find says half-past ten, 
Then dow-ow-own myself I lay, 
Then down myself I lay, 
Then*down myself [ lay. 
Bring tea and toast, my merry, merry-men, 
I don’t get up to-day ; 
Bring tea and toast, my merry, merry men, 
I don’t get up to-day. 


Some friends drop in to ask me ‘* how 
Lam ’’ (pray shut the door) ; 

Dropin! Their frost is melting now, 
And deluging the floor, 
And de-lu-ging the floor ! 

“Get up!’? No! no! I trust them when 
They say ’tis an ice day, 
They say ’tis an ice day, 
They say ’tis an ice day. 

I'll house me then, my merry, merry men, 
Abuse me as you may ; 

I'll house me then, my merry, merry men, 
Abuse me as you may ! 

— Punch. 


This small wild flow’ret, whose once blushing grace} *Qn the Boot Tree. This is .a poetical intima 


Is withered ; yet ’tis priceless in my eyes— 
Ah, friend ! as faded is my once fair face. 


tion that the singer does not intend going out fore 





walk. 





























THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LADY TEMPLE’S TROUBLES. 
‘6 The pheasant in the falcon’s claw, 


He scarce will yield to please a daw.” 
Scorr. 


Farty in the afternoon of a warm October 
day, the brothers arrived at Avonmouth, and 
ten minutes after both were upon the lawn 
at Myrtlewood, where croquet was still in 
progress. Shouts of delight greeted the 
colonel, and very gracefully did Bessie Keith 
come to meet him with the frank, confiding 
sweetness befitting his recent ward, the daugh- 
ter of his friend. A reassuring smile and 
monosyllable had seareely time to pass be- 
tween him and the governess before a flood 
of tidings was poured on him by the four el- 
der boys, while their mother was obliged to 
be mannerly, and pace leisurely along with 
the elder guest, and poor Mr. Touchett wait- 
ed a little aloof, hammering his own boot 
with his mallet, as if he found the enchanted 
ground failing him. But the boys had no no- 
tion of losing their game, and vociferated an 
inquiry whether the colonel knew croquet. 
Yes, he had several times played with his 
cousins in Scotland. ‘‘ Then,’’ insisted Con- 
rade, ** he must take mamma's place, whilst 
she was being devoured, and how surprised 
she would be at being so helped on ! ’’ 

‘‘Not now; not to-day.” he answered. 
‘“‘T may go to your sister, Ailie? Yes, boys, 
you must close up your ranks without me.” 

‘¢ Then, please,’’ entreated Hubert, ‘ take 
him away,’’ pointing to the engrosser of their 
mother. 

‘* Do you find elder brothers go easily dis- 
posed of, Hubert?” said the colonel. ‘+ Do 
you take Conrade away when you please? ”’ 

‘¢T should punch him,” returned Francis. 

‘“« He knows better,’’ quoth Conrade in the 
same breath, both with infinite contempt for 
Hubert. 

‘* And J know better,’’ returned Colonel 
Keith ; ** never mind, boys, I'll come back in 
—in reasonable time to carry him off; ’’ and 
he waved a gay farewell. 

‘Surely, you wish to go too,” said Bessie 
to Alison, ‘* if only to relieve them of the lit- 
tlegirl! Ill take care of the boys. Pray go.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Alison, surprised at 
her knowledge of the state of things, ‘* but 
they are quite hardened to Rose’s presence, 
and I think would rather miss her.” 

And, in fact, Alison did not feel at all sure: 
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that, when stimulated by Bessie’s apprecia- 


‘| tion of their mischief, her flock might not in 


her absence do soniething that might put’ 
their mother in despair, and make their char- 
acters for naughtiness irretrievable ; so Leo- 
line and Hubert were summoned, the one 
from speculations whether Lird Keith would 
have punched his brother, the other from 
amaze that there was anything our military 
secretary could not do, and Conrade and Fran- 
cis were arrested in the midst of a significant 
contraction of the nostrils and opening of the 
mouth, which would have exploded in an 
‘‘eehaw’’ but for Bessie’s valiant undertaking 
to be herself and Lady Temple both at once. 

Soon Colonel Keith was knocking at Er- 
mine’s door, and Rose was clinging to him, 
glowing and sparkling with shy ecstasy ; 
while without sitting down again after her 
greeting, Rachel resolutely took leave, and 
walked away with firm steps, ruminating on 
her determination not to encourage meetings 
in Mackarel Lane. 

‘‘ Better than I expected!”’’ exclaimed 
Colonel Keith, after having ushered her to 
the door in the fulness of his gratitude. ‘I 
knew it was inevitable that she should be 
here, but that she should depart so fast was 
beyond hope! ”* 

‘¢ Yes,’ said Ermine, laughing, ** I woke 
with such a certainty that she would be here 
and spend the firet half-hour on the F. U.E. E. 
that I wasted a great deal of resignation. But 
how are you, Colin? You are much thinner! 
I am sure by Mrs. Tibbie’s account you were 
much more ill than you told me.”’ 

‘* Only ill enough to convince me that the . 
need of avoiding a northern winter was not a 
fallacy, and likewise to make Tibbie insist on 
coming here, for fear Maister Colin should 
not be looked after. It is rather a responsi- 
bility to have let her come, for she has never 
been farther south than Edinburgh; but she 
would not be denied. So she has been to see 
you? I told her you would help her to’find 
her underlings. I thought it might be an 
opening for that nice little girl who was so 
oppressed with lace-making.”* 

‘‘ Ah! she has gone to learn wood-cutting 
at the F. U. E. E.; but I hope we have com- 
fortably provided Tibbie with a damsel. She 
made us a long visit, and told us all about 
Master Colin’s nursery days. Only’ I’ am 
afraid we did not understand half.” 

‘+ Good old bedy,”’ said the'colonel, in tones 
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almost as national as Tibbie’s own. ‘‘ She 
was nursery girl when I was the spoiled child 
of the house, and hers was the most homelike 
face that met me. I wish she may be happy 
here. And you are well, Ermine ?”’ 

‘* Very well, those drives are so pleasant, 
and Lady Temple so kind! It is wonderful 
to think how many unlooked-for delights 
have come to us; how good every one is; ”’ 
and her eyes shone with happy tears as she 
looked up at him, and felt that he was as 
much her own as ever. ‘‘And you have 
brought your brother,’’ she said ; ‘* you have 

“been too useful to him to be spared. Is he 
come to look after you or to be looked after? ”’ 

‘* A little of both I fancy,’’ said the colonel, 
‘*but I suspect he is giving me up asa bad 
job. Ermine, there are ominous revivifica- 
tions going on at home, and he has got him- 
self rigged out in London, and had his hair 
cut, so that he looks ten years younger.” 

** Do you think he has any special views?” 

‘‘He took such pains to show me the 
charms of the Benorchie property that 1 
should have thought it would have been Jes- 
sie Douglas, the heiress thereof, only coming 
here does not seem the way to set about it, 
unless he regards this place as a bath of youth 
and fashion. I fancy he has learned enough 
about my health to make him think me a 
precarious kind of heir, and that his views 
are general. I hope he may not be made a 
fool of, otherwise it is the best thing that 
could happen to us.” 

“ Tt has been a dreary, uncomfortable visit, 
I much fear,’ said Ermine. 

_ * Less so than you think. I am glad to 
have been able to be of use to him, and to 
have lived on something like brotherly terms. 
We know and like each other much better 
than we had a chance of doing before, and 
we made some pleasant visits together, but 
at home there are many things on which we 
can never be of one mind, and I never was 
well enough at Gowanbrae to think of living 
there permanently.” 

‘*T was sure you had been very unwell! 
You are better though?” 
*¢ Well, since I came into Avonmouth air,”’ 
said he, ‘*I fear nothing but cold. Iam glad 
to bave brought him with me, since he could 
not stay there, for it is very lonely for him.” 
** Yet you said his daughter was settled 
close by.” 
.** Yes; but that makes it the worse. In 


fact, Ermine, I did not know before what a 
wretched affair he had made of his daughters’ 
marriages. Isabel he married when she was 
almost a child to this Comyn Menteith, very 
young, too, at the time, and who has turned 
out a good-natured, reckless, dissipated fel- 
low, who is making away with his property 
as fast as he can, and to whom Keith’s advice 
is like water on a duck’s back. It is all rack 
and ruin and extravagance, a set of ill-regu- 
lated children, and Isabel smiling and looking 
pretty in the midst of them, and perfectly 
impervious to remonstrance. He is better 
out of sight of them, for it is only pain and 
vexation, an example of the sort of match he 
likes to make. Mary, the other daughter, 
was the favorite, and used to her own way, 
and she took it. Keith was obliged to con- 
sent so as to prevent an absolute runaway 
wedding, but he has by no means forgiven 
her husband, and they are living on very 
small means on a government appointment in 
Trinidad. I believe it would be the bitterest 
pill to him that either son-in-law should come 
in for any part of the estate.’’ 

‘* T thought it was entailed.”” 

‘* Gowanbrae is, but as things stand at 
present that ends with me, and the other es- 
tates are at his disposal.”’ 

** Then it would be very hard on the daugh- 
ters not to have them.”’ 

‘* So hard that the death of young Alexan- 
der may have been one of the greatest dis- 
asters of my life, as well as of poor Keith’s. 
However, this is riding out to meet perplexi- 
ties. He is most likely to outlive me; and, 
moreover, may marry and put an end to the 
difficulty. However, till my charge is reliev- 
ed, I must go and see after him, and try if I 
can fulfil Hubert’s polite request that I would 
take him away. Rosie, my woman, I have 
hardly spoken to you. I havesome hyacinth 
roots to bring you to-morrow.”’ 

In &pite of these suspicions, Colonel Keith 
was not prepared for what met him on his 
return to Myrtlewood. On opening the 
drawing-room door he found Lady Temple in 
a low arm-chair in an agony of crying, 80 
that she did not hear his approach till he 
stood before her in consternation. Often 
had he comforted her before; and now con- 
vinced that something dreadful must have be- 
fallen one of the children, he hastily, though 
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‘« Oh, no,no! ’’ she exclaimed, starting up 
and removing her handkerchief, so that he 
saw her usually pale cheeks were crimson. 
‘*Oh, no,” she cried, with panting breath 
and heaving chest. ‘It is all well with 
them as yet. But—but—it’s your brother.’’ 

He was at no loss now as to what his 
brother could have done; but he stood con- 
founded, with a sense of personal share in 
the offence, and his first words were, ‘‘ lam 
very sorry. I never thought of this.” 

‘*No, indeed,’ she exclaimed, ‘* who 
could? It was too preposterous to be 
dreamed of by any one. At his age, too, one 
would have thought he might have known 
better.” 

A secret sense of amusement crossed the 
colonel, as he recollected that the disparity 
between Fanny Curtis and Sir Stephen Tem- 
ple had been far greater than that between 
Lady Temple and Lord Keith; but the little 
gentle lady was just at present more like a 
fury than he had thought possible, evidently 
regarding what had just passed as an insult 
to her husband and an attack on the freedom 
of all her sons. In answer to a few sympa- 
thizing words on the haste of his brother's 
proceeding, she burst out again with indigna- 
tion almost amusing in one 80 soft,—‘* Haste! 
Yes! I did think that people would have 
had some respect for dear, dear Sir Stephen ! ”” 
and her gush of tears came with more of 
grief and less of violence, as if she for the 
first time felt herself unprotected by her hus- 
band’s name. 

‘* am very much concerned,” he repeated, 
fecling sympathy safer than reasoning. ‘* If 
I could have guessed his intentions, I would 
have tried to spare you this,—at least, the 
suddenness of it. I could not have guessed 
at such presumptuous expectations on 80 
short an acquaintance.” 

‘* He did not expect me to answer at once,” 
said Fanny. ‘* He said he only meant to let 
me know his hopes in coming here. And, 
oh, that’s the worst of it! He wont believe 
me, though I said more to him than I thought 
I could have said to anybody! I told him,” 
said Fanny, with her hands clasped over her 
knee, to still her trembling, ‘‘ that [cared for 
my dear, dear husband, and always shall,— 
always,—and then he talked about waiting, 
just as if anybody could leave off loving one’s 
husband! And then when he wanted me to 





consider about my children, why, then I told] ‘+ You have been true, have acted noth- 


him ’’—and her voice grew passionate again 
—‘*+ the more I considered, the worse it would 
be for him. As if I would have my boys know 
me without their father’s name! and, be- 
sides, he had not been so kind to you that I 
should wish to let him have anything to do 
with them! Iam afraid I ought not to have 
said that,’’ she added, returning to some- 
thing of her meek softness ; ‘* but, indeed, I 
was so angry I did not know what I was 
about. I hope it will not make him angry 
with you.” 

‘¢ Never mind me,” said Colonel Keith, 
kindly. ‘* Indeed, Lady Temple, it is a won- 
derful compliment to you that he should have 
been ready to undertake such a family.” 

‘* I don’t want such compliments! And, 
oh!” and here her eyes widened with fright, 
‘‘ what shall 1 do? He only said my feelings 
did me honor, and he would be patient and 
convince me. Qh, Colonel Keith, what shall 
Ido?” and she looked almost afraid that 
fate and perseverance would master her after: 
all, and that she should be married against 
her will. 

‘¢ You need do nothing but go on your own 
way, and persist in your refusal,’’ he said, in 
the calm voice that always reassured her. 

‘« Oh, but pray,—pray never let him speak 
to me about it again ! ”’ 

‘‘ Not if I can help it, and I will do my 
best. You are quite right, Lady Temple. I 
do not think it would be at all advisable for 
yourself or the children, and hardly for him- 
self,’* he added, smiling. ‘I think the mis- 
chief must all have been done by that game 
at whist.”’ 

‘¢ Then I'll never play againin my life! [ 
only thought he was an old man that wanted 
amusing’’— Then as one of the children 
peeped in at the window, and was called 
back, ‘‘ Oh, dear! how shall I ever look at 
Conrade again, now any one has thought I 
could forget his father? ”’ 

‘If Conrade knew it, which I trust he 
never will, he ought to esteem it a testimony 
to his mother.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no, for it must have been my fault! 
I always was so childish ; and when I’ve got 
my boys with me, I can’t help being happy ; ”’ 
and the tears swelled again in hereyes. ‘I 
know I have not been as sad and serious a8 
my aunt thought I ought, and now this comes 
of it.” 
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ing,”’ said Colonel Keith, ‘and that is best 
of all. No one who really knew you could 
mistake your feelings. No doubt that your 
conduct agrees hetter with what would please 
our dear Sir Stephen thau if you drooped and 
depressed the children ”’ 

‘Oh, 1 am glad you say that! "’ she said, 
looking up, flushed with pleasure now, and 
her sweet eyes brimming over. ‘1 have 
tried to think what he would like in all I 
have done, and you know I can’t help being 
proud and gled of belonging to him still, and 
he always told me not to be shy and creeping 
into the nursery out of every one’s way.”’ 

The tears were so happy now that he felt 
that the wound was healed, and that he 
might venture to leave her, only asking first, 
“ And now what would you like me to do? 
Shall I try to persuade my brother to come 
away from this place ?”’ 

**Oh, but then every one would find out 
why, and that woule be dreadful! Besides, 
you are only just come. And Miss Wil- 
liams ’’— 

*‘ Do not let that stand in your way.” 

“No, no. You will be here to take care 
of me. And his going now would make peo- 
ple guess; and that would be worse than 
anything.” 

‘Tt would. The less disturbance, the bet- 
ter; and if you upset his plans now, he 
might plead a sort of right to renew the at- 
tempt later. Quiet indifference will be more 
dignified and discouraging. Indeed, I little 
thought to what I was exposing you. Now 
I hope you are going to rest: I am sure your 
head is aching terribly.” 

, She faintly smiled, and let him give her 
his arm to the foot of the stairs. 

At first he was too indignant for any relief 
save walking up and down the esplanade, en- 
deavoring to digest the unfairness towards 
himself of his brother’s silence upon views 
that would have put their joint residence at 
Avonmouth on 80 different a footing; above 
all, when the Temple family were his own 
peculiar charge, and when he remembered 
how unsuspiciously he had answered all ques- 
tions. on the money matters, and told how all 
was left in the widow’s own power. It was 
the more irritating, as he knew that his dis- 
pleasure would be ascribed to interested mo- 
tives, and regarded somewhat as he had seen 
Hubert’s resentment treated when Francis 
teased his favorite rabbit. Yet not only on 
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principle, but to avoid a quarrel, and to re- 
serve to himself such influence as might best 
shield Lady Temple from further annoyance, 
he must school himself to meet his brother 
with coolness and patience. It was not, how- 
ever, without strong effort that he was able 
to perceive that, from the outer point of 
view, one who, when a mere child, had _ be- 
come the wife of an aged general, might, in 
her early widowhood, be supposed open to 
the addresses of a man of higher rank and 
fewer years, and the more as it was not in 
her nature to look crushed and pathetic. He, 
who had known her intimately throughout 
her married life and in her sorrow, was aware 
of the quiet furce of the love that had grown 
up with her, 80 entirely a thread in her being 
as to crave little expression, and too reverent 
to be violent even in her grief. The nature, 
always gentle, had recovered its balance, 
and the difference in years had no doubt told 
in the readiness with which her spirits had 
recovered their cheerfulness, though her heart 
remained unchanged. Still, retired as her 
habits were, and becoming as was her whole 
conduct, Colin began to see that there had 
been enough of liveliness about her to lead to 
Lord Keith's mistake, though not to justify 
his want of delicacy in the precipitation of 
his suit. 

These reflections enabled him at length to 
encounter his brother with temper, and to 
find that, after all, it had been more like the 
declaration of an intended siege than an ac- 
tual summons to surrender. Lord Keith was 
a less foolish and more courteous man than 
might have been gathered from poor Fanny’s 
terrified account ; and all he had done was 
to intimate his intention of recommending 
himself to her, and the view with which he 
had placed himself at Avonmouth, nor was 
he in the slightest degree disconcerted by her 
vehemence, but rather entertained by it, ac- 
cepting her faithfulness to her first husband's 
memory as the best augury of her affection 
for a second. He did not even own that he 
had been precipitate. 

‘* Let her get accustomed to the idea,” he 
said, with a shrewd smile. ‘The very out- 
ery she makes against it will be all in my fa- 
vor when the turn comes.’’ 

‘* [ doubt whether you will find it so.”’ 

** All the world does not live on romance 
like you, man, Look on, and you will see 








that a pretty young widow like her cannot 
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fail to get into scrapes; have offers made 
to her, or at least the credit of them. I'd 
lay you ten pounds that you are said to be 
engaged to her yourself by this time, and 
it is no one’s fault but your own that you 
are not. It is in the very nature of things 
that she will be driven to shelter herself from 
the persecution with whvever has bided hie 
time.” 

‘© Oh, if you prefer being accepted on such 
terms ’”’— 

He smiled, as if the romance of the excla- 
mation were beneath contempt, and proceed- 
ed, ‘‘A pretty, gracious, ladylike woman, 
who has seen enough of the world to know 
how to take her place, and yet will be con- 
tent with a quiet home. It is an introduc- 
tion I thank you fur, Colin.” 

*¢ And pray,”’ said Colin, the more inward- 
ly nettled because he knew that his elder 
brother enjoyed his annoyance, ‘‘ what do 
you think of those seven slight encum- 
brances? ”” 

‘Oh, they are your charge,’’ returned 
Lord Keith, with a twinkle in his eye. 
** Besides most of them are lads, and what 
with ‘school, sea, and India, they are easily 
disposed of. 

‘¢ Certainly it has been so in our family,” 


said Colin, rather hoarsely, as he thought of 


the four goodly brothers who had once risen 
in steps between him and the Master. 

‘© And,’’ added Lord Keith, still without 
direct answer, ‘‘ she is so handsomely pro- 
vided for that you see, Colin, I could afford 
to give you up the Auchinvar property, that 
should have been poor Archie’s, and what 
with the farms and the moor, it would bring 
you in toward three hundred a year for your 
housekeeping.”’ 

Colin restrained himself with difficulty, 
but made quiet answer, ‘‘I had rather see 
it settled as a provision on Mary and her 
children.’’ 

Lord Keith growled something about mind- 
ing his own concerns. 

«That is all I desire,’’ responded the colo- 
onel, and therewith the conference ended. 
Nor was the subject recurred to. It was ob- 
servable, however, that Lord Keith was po- 
lite and even attentive to Ermine. Ile called 
on her, sent her grouse, and though saying 
nothing, seemed to wish to make it evident 
that his opposition was withdrawn, perhaps 
as no longer considering his brother’s affairs 
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as his own, or else wishing to conciliate him. 
Lady Temple was not molested by any alarm- 
ing attentions from him. But for the proc- 
lamation, the state of siege niight have been 
unsuspected. He settled himself at the 
southern Gowanbrae as if he had no conquest 
to achieve but that of the rheumatism, and 
fell rapidly into seaside habits,—his morning 
stroll to see the fishing-boats come in, his 
afternoon ride, and evening’s dinner-party, or 
whist-club, which latter institution disposed 
of him, greatly to Colin’s relief. The broth- 
ers lived together very amicably, and the 
younger often made himself helpful and use- 
ful to the elder, but evidently did not feel 
bound to be exclusively devoted to his service 
and companionship. All the winter residents 
and most of the neighboring gentry quickly 
called at Gowanbrae ; and Lord Keith, in the 
leisure of his present life, liked society where 
he was the man of most consequence, and 
readily accepted and gave invitations. Co- 
lin, whose chest would not permit him to ven- 
ture out after sunset, was a most courteous 
assistant host, but necessarily made fewer 
acquaintances, and often went his own way, 
sometimes riding with his brother, but more 
frequently scarcely seeing him between break- 
fast and twilight, and then often spending 
a solitary evening, which he much preferred 
cither to ecarte or making talk. 

The summer life had been very different 
from the winter one. There was much less 
intercourse with the Homestead, partly from 
Rachel’s being much engrossed with the F. U. 
E.E., driving over whenever the coachman 
would let her, to inspect progress, and spend- 
ing much of her time in sending out circu- 
lars, answering letters, and writing a tale on 
the distresses of woman, and how to help 
them, entitled ‘* Am I not a Sister?’’ Tales 
were not much in Rachel's line ; she despised 
reading them, and did not love writing them, 
but she knew that she must sugar the cup 
for the world, and so she diligently applied 
herself ‘to ‘the piece de resistance for the des- 
tined magazine, heavily weighting her slender 


thread of story with disquisitions on economy” 


and charity, and meaning to land her hero- 
ines upon various industrial asylums where 
their lot was far more beatific than marriage, 
which was reserved for the naughty one to live 
unhappy in ever after. In fact, Rachel, in 
her stern consistency, had made up her mind 





to avoid and discourage the colonel, and pre- 
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vent her own heart from relenting in his fa- 
vor, or him from having any opportunity of 
asking an explanation, and with this determi- 
nation she absented herself both from Er- 
mine’s parlor and Lady Temple’s croquet 
ground ; and if they met on the esplanade or 
in a morning call, took care never to give the 
chance of a téte-a-téte, which he was evidently 
seeking. 

The croquet practice still survived. In 
truth, Fanny was afraid to ride, lest Lord 
Keith should join her, and was glad to sur- 
round herself with companions. She could 
not see the enemy without a nervous trepi- 
dation, and was eager to engross herself with 
any body or thing that came to hand, 80 as 
to avoid the necessity of attending to him. 
More than once did she linger among her 
boys “‘ to speak to Mr. Touchett,’’ that she 
might avoid a ten minutes’ walk with his lord- 
ship ; and for nothing was she more grateful 
than for the quiet and ever ready tact with 
which Bessie Keith threw herself into the 
breach. That bright damsel was claimed by 
Lord Keith as a kinswoman, and accepting 
the relationship, treated him with the pretty 
playfulness and coquetry that elderly men 
enjoy from lively young girls, and thus often 
effected a diversion in her friend’s favor, to the 
admiration both of the colonel and of Lady 
Temple herself; all, however, by intuition, 
for not a word had been hinted to her of 
what had passed during that game at croquet. 
She certainly was a most winning creature ; 
the colonel was charmed with her conversa- 
tion in its shades between archness and good 
sense, and there was no one who did not look 
forward with dread to the end of her visit, 
when, after a short stay with one of her mar- 
ried cousins, she must begin her residence 
with the blind uncle to whose establishment 
she, in her humility, declared she should be 
such a nuisance. It was the stranger she 
should think so, as she had evidently served 
her apprenticeship to parish work at Bishops- 
worthy ; she knew exactly how to talk to poor 
people, and was not only at home in clerical 
details herself, but infused them into Lady 
Temple ; so that, to the extreme satisfaction 
of Mr. Touchett, the latter organized a treat 
for the school-children, offered prizes for 
neediework, and once or twice even came to 
listen to the singing practice when anything 
memorable was going forward. She was 
much pleased at being helped to do what she 
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felt to-be right and kind, though hitherto she 
had hardly known how to set about it, and 
had been puzzled and perplexed by Rachel’s 
disapproval, and semi-contempt of ‘* scratch- 
ing the surface’”’ by the commonplace Sunday- 
school system. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A CHANGE AT THE PARSONAGE. 
** What could presumptuous hope inspire.” 
RoKesy, 

Tuere had been the usual foretaste of win- 
ter, rather sharp for Avonmouth, and though 
a trifle to what it was in less sheltered places, 
quite enough to make the heliotropes sorrow- 
ful, strip the fig-trees, and shut Colonel Keith 
up in the library. Then came the rain, and 
the result was that the lawn of Myrtlewood 
became too sloppy for the most ardent devo- 
tees of croquet; indeed, as Bessie said, the 
great charm of the sport was that one could 
not play it above eight months in the year. 

The sun came back again, and reasserted 
the claim of Avonmouth to be a sort of Eng- 
lish Mentone ; but drying the lawn was past 
its power, and Conrade and Francis were 
obliged to console themselves by the glory of 
taking Bessie Keith for a long ride. They 
could not persuade their mother to go with 
them, perhaps because she had from her nur- 
sery window sympathized with Cyril’s admi- 
ration of the great white horse that was being 
led round to the door of Gowanbrae. 

She said she must stay at home, and make 
the morning calls that the charms of croquet 
had led her to neglect, and in about half an 
hour from that time she was announced in 
Miss Williams’s little parlor, and entered with 
a hurried, panting, almoet pursued look, a 
frightened glance in her eyes, and a flush on 
her cheek, such as to startle both Ermine and 
the colonel. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, as if still too 
much perturbed to know quite what she was 
saying, ‘‘I—I did not mean to interrupt 
you.”’ 

‘* I'm only helping Rose to change.the wa- 
ter of her hyacinths,” said Colonel Keith, 
withdrawing his eyes and attention to the 
accommodation of the forest of white roots 
within the purple glass. 

‘I did not know you were out to-day,” 
said Lady Temple, recovering herself a little. 

** Yes, I came to claim my walking compan- 
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And as the child, who was already, 
equipped all but the little brown hat, stood | 
by her aunt for the few last touches to the 
throatof her jacket, he leaned down and mur- | 


mured, ‘* ] thought he was safe out riding.” | 
‘Qh, no, no, it is not that,” hastily | 


answered Lady Temple, a fresh suffusion of 
crimson color rushing over her face, and 
inspiring an amount of curiosity that ren- 
dered a considerable effort of attention neces- 
sary to be as supremely charming a compan- 
ion as Rose generally found him in the walks 
that he made it his business to take with 
her. 

He turned about long before Rose thought 
they had gone far enough, and when he re- 
entered the parlor there was such an expec- 
tant look on his face that Ermine’s bright 
eyes glittered with merry mischief, when she 
sent Rose to take off her walking dress. 

“Well!” he said. 

** Well? Colin, have you so low an opin- 
ion of the dignity of your charge as to ex- 
pect her to pour out her secrets to the first 
ear in her way?"’ 

‘* Oh, if she has told you in confidence.” 

‘¢ No, she has not told me in confidence ; 
she knew better.”’ 

‘¢ She has told you nothing.” 

*‘ Nothing! ’’ and Ermine indulged in a 
fit of laughter at his discomfiture, so comical 
that he could not but laugh himself, as he 
said, ‘* Ah; the pleasure of disappointing 
me quite consoles you.”’ 

‘* No, the proof of the discretion of woman- 
hood does that! You thought, because she 
tells all her troubles to you, that she must 
needs do so to the rest of the world.” 

‘« There is little difference between telling 
you and me.”’ 

‘* That’s the fault of your discretion, not 
of hers.”’ 

‘IT should like to know who has been 
annoying her. I suspect ’’— 

‘‘SodoI. And when you get the confi- 
dence at first hand, you will receive it with 
a better grace than if you had had a contra- 
band forctaste.”’ 

He smiled ; ‘‘ I thought yours a more con- 
fidence-winning face, Ermine.” 

‘¢ That depends on my respect for the indi- 
vidual. Now I thought Lady Temple would 
much prefer my looking another way, and 
talking about Conrade’s Latin grammar, to 
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pour into my tender breast what another time 
she had rather not know that I knew.” 

‘‘ That is being an honorable woman,”’ he 
said, and Rose’s return ended the exchange 
of speculations ; but it must be confessed 
that at their next meeting, Ermine’s look of 
suppressed inquiry quite compensated for her 
previous banter, more especially as neither 
had he any confidence to reveal or conceal, 
only the tidings that the riders, whose coali- 
tion hed justified Lady Temple’s prudence, 
had met Mr. Touchett wandering in the 
lanes in the twilight, apparently without a 
clear idea of what he was doing there. And 
on the next evening there was quite an ex- 
citement, the curate looked so ill, and had 
broken quite down when he was practising 
with the choir boys before church; he had 
indeed gone safely through the services, but 
at school he had been entirely at a loss as to 
what Sunday it was, and had stili more unfor- 
tunately forgotten that to be extra civil to 
Miss Villars was the only hope of retaining 
her services, for he had walked by her with 
less attention than if she had been the mean- 
est scholar. Nay, when his most faithful 
curatolatress had offered to submit to him a 
design for an illumination for Christmas, he 
had escaped from her with a desperate and 
mysterious answer that he had nothing to do 
with illumination ; he hoped it would be as 
sombre as possible. 

No wonder Avonmouth was astonished, 
and that guesses were not confined to Mack- 
arel Lane. 

“ Well, Colin,’’ said Erminc, on the Tues- 
day, ‘*I have had a first-hand confidence, 
though from a different quarter. Poor Mr. 
Touchett came to announce his going away.”’ 

** Going!” 

‘* Yes ; in the very nick of time, it seems, 
Alick Keith has had a letter from his uncle’s 
curate, asking him to see if he could meet 
with a southern clergyman to exchange du- 
ties for the winter with a London incumbent, 
who has a delicate wife, and of course Mr. 
Touchett jumped at it.” 

‘A very good thing,—a great relief.” 

‘‘ Yes. He said he was very anxious for 
work, but he had lost ground in this place 
within the last few months, and he thought 
that he should do better in a fresh place, and 
that a fresh person would answer better here, 
at least fora time. I am very sorry for him, 
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‘Yes; but he is quite right to make a 
fresh beginning. Poor man, he has been 
quite lifted off his feet, and entranced all 
this time, and his recovery will be mucb 
easier clsewhere. It was all that unlucky 
croquet.”’ 

**T believe it was. I think there was at 
first a reverential sort of distant admiration, 
tvo hopeless to do any one any harm, and 
that really might have refined him, and given 
him a little of the gentlemanlike tone he has 
always wanted. But then came the croquet, 
and when it g:ew to be a passion, it was an 
excuse for intimacy that it would have taken 
a stronger head than his to resist.’ 

** Under the infection of croquet fever.” 

**It is what my father used to say of 
amusements,—the instant they become pas- 
sions they grow unclerical and do mischief. 
Now he used, though not getting on with 
the Curtises, to be most successful with the 
second-rate people; but he has managed to 
offend half of them during this unhappy ma- 
nia, which, of course, they all resent as 
mercenary ; and how he is ever to win them 
back, I dun’t know. After all, curatocult is 
a shallow motive—Rachel Curtis might tri- 
umph!” 

‘* The higher style of clergyman does not 
govern by curatocult. I hope this one may 
be of that description, as he comes through 
Mr. Clare. I wonder if this poor man will 
return ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said Ermine, with a shade of 
imitation in her voice, ‘* when Lady Temple 
is married to the colonel. There now I have 
gone and told you! 1 did try to resolve I 
would not.” 

“ And what did you say ?”’ 

**] thought it due to Lady Temple to tell 
him exactly how she regarded you.” 

‘* Yes, Ermine, and it is due to tell others 
also. I cannot go on on these terms either 
here or at Myrtlewood unless the true state 
of the case is known. If you will not let me 
be a married man, I must be an engaged one, 
either to you or to the little Banksia.” 

This periphrasis was needful, because Rose 
was curled up ina corner with a book, and 
her accessibility to outward impressions was 
dubious. It might be partly for that reason, 
partly from the tone of fixed resolve in his 
voice, that Ermine made answer, ‘‘ As you 
please.”’ 


It was calmly said, with the sweet, grave, 
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confiding smile that told how she trusted to 
his judgment, and accepted his will. The 
look and tone brought his hand at once to 
press hers in eager gratitude, but still she 
would not pursue this branch of the subject ; 
she looked up to him and said gently, but 
firmly, ‘* Yes, it may be better that the true 
state of the case should be known,’’ and he 
felt that she thus conveyed that he must not 
press her further, so he let her continue, 
** At first I thought it would do him good; 
he began pitying us so vehemently, but when 
he found I did not pity myself, he was as 
ready to forget our troubles as—you are to 
forget his,’’ she added, catching Colin’s fixed 
eye, more intent on herself than on her nar. 
rative. 

‘IT beg his pardon, but there are things 
that come more home.”’ 

«So thought he,”’ eaid Ermine. 

** Did you find out,”’ said Culin, now quite 
recalled, ‘‘ what made him take courage?” 

‘* When he had once come to the subject, 
it seemed to be a relief to tell it all out, but 
he was 80 faltering and agitated that I did 
not always follow what he said. I gather, 
though, that Lady Temple has used him a 
little as a defence from other perils.” 

‘+ Yes, I have seen that.’’ 

‘* And Miss Keith’s fun has been more en- 
couragement than she knew ; constantly sum- 
moning him to the croquet ground, and giv- 
ing him to understand that Lady Temple 
liked to have him there. Then came that 
unlucky day, it seems, when he found Bessie 
mounting her horse at the door, and she 
called out that it was too wet for croquet, 
but Lady Temple was in the garden, and 
would be glad to see him. She was going to 
make visits, and he walked down with her, 
and somehow in regretting the end of the 
croquet scason, he was surprised into saying 
how much it had been to him. He says she 
was exccedingly kind, and regretted extreme- 
ly that anything should have inspired the 
hope, said she should never marry again, 
and entreated him to forget it; then I imag- 
ine she fled in here to put an end to it.” 

‘‘She must have been much more gentle 
this time than she was with Keith. I had 
never conceived her capable of being so furi- 
ous as she was then. I am very sorry; I 
wish we could spare her these things.”’ 

**] am afraid that can only be done in one 
way, which you are not likely at present to 
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take,’”’ said Ermine, with a serious mouth, 
but light dancing in her eyes. 

‘* [know no one less likely to marry again,” 
he continued, ** yet no one of whom the world 
is so unlikely to believe it. Her very gentle 
simplicity and tenderness tell against her ! 
Well, the only hope now is that the puor man 
has not made his disappointment conspicuous 
enough for her to know that it is attributed 
to her. It is the beginning of the fulfilment 
of Keith’s prediction that offers and reports 
will harass her into the deed ! ”” 

‘«¢ There is nothing 80 fallacious as prophe- 
cies against second marriages, but I don’t be- 
lieve they will. She is too quietly dignified 
for the full brunt of reports to reach her, 
and too concentrated on her children to care 
about them much.” 

‘‘ Well, I have to sec her to-morrow to 
make her sign some papers about her pen- 
sion ; 80 I shall perhaps find out how she 
takes it.’ : 

He found Fanny quite her gentle, composed 
self, as usual uncomprehending and helpless 
about her business affairs, and throwing the 
whole burden on him of deciding on her in- 
vestinents; but in such a gracious, dependent, 
grateful way that he could not but take pleas- 
ure in the office, and had no heart for the les- 
son he had been meditating on the need of 
learning to act for herself, if she wished to 
do without a protector. It was not till she 
had obediently written her ‘‘ Frances Grace 
Temple ’’ wherever her prime minister di- 
rected, that she said, with a crimson blush, 
‘Ts it true that poor Mr. Touchett is going 
away for the winter? ” 

‘*T believe he is even going before Sun- 
day.”’ 

‘**T am very glad—I mean I am very sorry. 
Do you think any one knows why it is? ”’ 

‘“‘ Very few are intimate enough to guess, 
and those who are know you too well to 
think it was otherwise than very foolish on 
his part.”’ 

‘** [ don’t know,” said Fanny, ‘I think I 
must have been foolish too, or he never could 
have thought of it. And I was so sorry for 
him, he seemed so much distressed.*’ 

‘IT do not wonder at that, when he had 
once allowed himself to admit the thought.’ 

‘Yes, that is the thing. I am afraid I 
can’t be what I ought to be, or people would 
never think of such nonsense,’’ said Fanny, 
with large tears welling into her eyes. ‘I 
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can’t be guarding that dear memory as 1 
ought, to have two such things happening 6o 
soon.” 

‘¢ Perhaps they have made you cherish it 
all the more.” 

‘* As if I wanted that! Please will you 
tell me how I could have been more guarded ? 
I don’t mind your knowing about this; in- 
deed, you ought, for Sir Stephen trusted me 
to you ; but 1 can’t ask my aunt or any one 
else. I can’t talk about it, and I would not 
have them know that Sir Stephen’s wife can’t 
get his memory more respected.”’ 

She did not.speak with anger as the first 
time, but with most touching sadness. 

‘*] don’t think any one could answer,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘] did take my aunt’s advice about the 
officers being here. I have not had them 
nearly as much as Bessie would have liked, 
not even Alick. I have been sorry it was so 
dull for her; but I thought it could not be 
wrong to be intimate with one’s clergyman, 
and Rachel was always so hard upon him.’’ 

‘* You did nothing but what was kind and 
right. The only possible thing that could 
have been wished otherwise was the making 


a regular habit of his playing croquet here.”’ . 


‘‘ Ah! but the boys and Bessie liked it so 
much. However, I dare say it was wrong. 
Alick never did like it.” 

‘* Not wrong, only a little overdone. You 
ladies want sometimes to be put in mind that, 
because a clergyman has to manage his own 
time, he is not a bit more really at liberty 
than a soldier or a lawyer, whose hours are 
fixed for him. You do not do him or his 
parish any kindness by engrossing him con- 
stantly in pastimes that are all very well onee 
in a way, but which he cannot make habitual 
without detriment to his higher duties.’’ 

** But I thought he would have known 
when he had time.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid curates are but bits of human 
nature after all.” 

** And what ought I to have done?” 

‘*‘ If you had been an exceedingly prudent 
woman who knew the world, you would have 
done just as you did about the officers, been 
friendly and fairly intimate, but instead of 
ratifying the daily appointments for croquet, 
have given a special invitation now and then, 
and so shown that you did not expect him 
without one.”’ 


‘‘I-see. Oh, if I had only thought in 
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time, I need not have driven him away from 
his parish! I hope he won’t go on being 
unhappy long! Oh, I wish there may be 
some very nice young lady where he is going. 
If he only would come back married ! ”’ 

‘* We would give him a vote of thanks.”’ 

‘« What a wedding present I would make 
her ! ” proceeded Fanny, brightening percepti- 
bly. ‘*I would give her my best Indian ta- 
ble, only I always meant that for Ermine. I 
think she must have the emu’s egg set in 
Australian gold.’’ 

‘If she were to be introduced by the 
bribe,’’ said Colonel Keith, laughing, ‘I 
think Ermine would be sufficiently provided 

for by the emu’s egg. Do you know,” he 
added, after a pause, ‘* I think I have made a 
great step in that direction.” 

She clasped her hands with delighted sym- 
pathy. 

‘* She has given me leave to mention the 
matter,’’ he continued, ‘¢ and I take that as 
a sign that her resistance will give way.” 

*« Oh, Lam very glad!’ said Fanny ; “1 
have so wished them to know at the Home- 
stead ;*’? and her deepened color revealed, 
against her will, that she had not been insen- 
sible to the awkwardness of the secrecy. 

‘* T should rather like to tell your cousin 
Rachel myself,’’ said the colonel ; ‘‘ she has 
always been very kind to Ermine, and appre- 
ciated her more than [ should have expected. 
But she is not easily to be seen now.”’ 

‘Her whole heart is in her orphan asy- 
lum,’’ said Fanny. ‘* I hope you will soon go 


with us and see it; the little girls look so, 


nice.”’ 

The brightening of his prospects seemed 
to have quite consoled her for her own per- 
plexities. 

That Avonmouth should have no suspicion 
of the cause of the sudden change of pastor 
could hardly be hoped; but at least Lady 
Temple did not know how much talk was ex- 
pended upon her, how quietly Lord Keith 
hugged himself, how many comical stories 
Bessie detailed in her letters to her Clare 
cousins, nor how Mrs. Curtis resented the 
presumption ; and while she shrunk from a 
lecture, more especially as she did not see 
how dear Fanny was to blame, flattered her- 
self and Grace that, for the future, Colonel 
Keith and Rachel would take better care of 
her. 





Rachel did not dwell much on the subject ; | and cottages seemed to them so wonderfully 
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it was only the climax of conceit, croquet, 
and mere womanhood ; and she was chiefly 
anxious to know whether Mr. Mitchell, the 
temporary clergyman, would support the F. 
U. E. E., and be liberal enough to tolerate 
Mr. Mauleverer. She had great hopes from 
a London incumbent, and, besides, Bessie 
Keith knew him, and spoke of him as a very 
sensible, agreeable, earnest man. 

‘¢ Earnest enough for you, Rachel,’’ she 
said, laughing. 

‘* Ts he a party man?”’ 

** Oh, parties are getting obsolete! He 
works too hard for fighting battles outside.” 

The Sunday showed a spare, vigorous face, 
and a voice and pronunciation far more re- 
fined than poor Mr. Touchett’s; also the ser- 
mons were far more interesting, and even 
Rachel granted that there were ideas in it. 
The change was effected with unusual celer- 
ity ; for it was as needful to Mrs. Mitchell to 
be speedily established in a warm climate as 
it was desirable to Mr. Touchett to throw 
himself into other scenes ; and the little par- 
sonage svon had the unusual ornaments of 
tiny children with small spades and wheel- 
barrows. 

The father and mother were evidently very 
shy people, with a great deal beneath their 
timidity, and were much delighted to have 
an old acquaintance like Miss Keith to 
help them through their introductions, an 
office which she managed with all her usual 
bright tact. The discovery that Stephana 
Temple and Lucy Mitchell had been born 
within two days of one another, was the first 
link of a warm friendship between the two 
mammas; and Mr. Mitchell fell at once into 
friendly intercourse with Ermine Williams, 
to whom Bessie herself conducted him for his 
first visit, when they at once discovered all 
manner of mutual acquaintance among his 
college friends; and his next step was to 
make the very arrangement for Ermine’s 
church-going, for which she had long been 
wishing in secret, but which never having oc- 
curred to poor Mr. Touchett, she had never 
dared to propose, lest there should be some 
great inconvenience in the way. 

Colonel Keith was the person, however, 
with whom the new-comers chiefly fraternized, 
and he was amused with their sense of the 
space for breathing compared with the lanes 
and alleys of their own district. The schools 
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large, the children so clean, even their fishi- , 
ness a form of poetical purity, the people 
ridiculously well off, and even Mrs. Kelland’s 
lace-school a palace of the free maids that 
weave their thread with bones. Mr. Mitchell 
seemed almost to grudge the elbow-room, as 
he talked of the number of cubic feet that 
held a dozen of his own parishioners; and 
needful as the change had been for the health 
of both husband and wife, they almost re- 
proached themselves for having fled and left 
so many pining for want of pure air, dwell- 
ing upon impossible castles for the importa- 
tion of favorite patients to enjoy the balmy 
breezes of Avonmouth. 

Rachel talked to them about the F. U. E. 
E., and was delighted by the flush of eager 
interest on Mrs. Mitchell’s thin face. ‘* Ob- 
jects ’’ swarmed in their parish, but where 
were the seven shillings per week to come 
from? At any rate, Mr. Mitchell would, the 
first leisure day, come over to St. Norbert’s 
with her, and inspect. He did not fly off at 
the first hint of Mr. Mauleverer’s ** opinions,”’ 
but said he would talk to him, and thereby 
rose steps untold in Rachel’s estimation. 
The fact of change is dangerously pleasant to 
the human mind; Mr. Mitchell walked at 
once into popularity, and Lady Temple had 
almost conferred a public benefit by what she 
so little liked toremember. At any rate, she 
had secured an unexceptionable companion, 
and many a time resorted to his wing, leaving 
Bessie to amuse Lord Keith, who seemed to 
be reduced to carry on his courtship to the 
widow by attentions to her guest. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FOX AND THE CROW. 
‘¢She just gave one squall, 
When the cheese she let fall, 
And the fox ran away with his prize.” 
JANE TAYLOR. 
‘* My pear,”’ said Mrs. Curtis, one Monday 
morning, ‘‘ I offered Colonel Keith a seat in 
the carriage .to go to the annual book-club 
meeting with us. Mr. Spicer is going to pro- 
pose him as a member of the club, you know, 
and I thought the close carriage would be bet- 
ter for him. I suppose you will be ready by 
eleven; we ought to set out by that time, 
not to hurry the horses.’’ 
‘‘T am not going,’’ returned Rachel, an 
announcement that electrified her auditors ; 


sufficient for her insatiable appetite, she was 
a subscriber on her own account, and besides, 
this was the grand annual gathering for dis- 
posing of old books, when she was relied on 
for purchasing all the nuts that nobody else 
would crack. The whole affair was one of 
the few social gatherings that she really tol- 
erated and enjoyed, and her mother gazed at 
her in amazement. 

‘‘T wrote to Mra. Spicer a month ago to 
take my name off. I have no superfluous 
money to spend on my selfish amusement.” 

‘¢ But, Rachel,’’ said Grace, ‘‘ did not you 

particularly want—oh! that fat, red book 

which came to us uncut?” 

‘* I did, but I must do without it.’’ 

‘* Poor Mr. Spicer, he reckoned on you to 

take it; indeed, he thought you had promised 

him.’’ 

‘If there is anything like a promise, I 

suppose it must be done, but I do not believe 

there is. I trust to you, Grace; you know! 

have nothing to waste.”’ 

‘* You had better go yourself, my dear, and 
then you would be able to judge. It would 

be more civil by the society too.” 

‘¢No matter, indeed, I cannot; in fact, 
Mr. Mauleverer is coming this morning to 
give his report and arrange our building 
plans. I want to introduce him to Mr. 

Mitchell, and fix a day for going over.”’ 

Mrs. Curtis gave up in despair, and con- 
sulted her eldest daughter in private whether 
there could have been any misunderstanding 
with Colonel Keith to lead Rachel tu avoid 
him in a manner that was becoming pointed. 
Grace deemed it nothing but absorption into 
the F.U.E.E., and poor Mrs. Curtis sighed 
over this fleeting away of her sole chance of 
seeing Rachel like other people. Of Mr. 
Mauleverer personally she had no fears; he 
was in her eyes like a drawing or music mas- 
ter, and had never pretended to be on equal 
terms in society with her daughters, and she 
had no doubts or scruples in leaving Rachel 
to her business interview with him, though 
she much regretted this further lapse from 
the ordinary paths of sociability. 

Rachel, on the other hand, felt calmly 
magnanimous in the completion of a verita- 
ble sacrifice ; for those books had afforded her 
much enjoyment, and she would much like 
to have possessed many of those that would 
be tossed aside at a cheap rate. But the con- 











for the family quota of books being quite in- 
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ting on foot such an establishment as the 
F. U. E. E. were a heavy drain on her pri- 
vate purse, as she insisted on all accounts 
being brought to her, and then could not bear 
that these small, nondescript matters should 
be charged upon the general fund, which, 
having already paid the first half-year’s rent 
in advance, and furnished the house, must 
be recruited by some extraordinary supply 
before she could build. The thing could not 
be done at all but by rigid economy, and she 
was ready to exercise it, and happy in 80 
doing. And the colonel? She thought the 
pain of her resvlution was passing. After 
all, it was not so dreadful as people would 
have one believe, it was no such wrench as 
novels described, to make up one’s mind to 
prefer a systematically useful life to an agree- 
able man. 

Mr. Mauleverer came, with a good report 
of the children’s progress, and talking quite 
enthusiastically of Lovedy’s sweetness and 
intelligence. Perhaps she would turn out a 
superior artist, now that chill frenzy no lon- 
ger repressed her noble rage, and he further 
brought a small demand for drawing materials 
and blocks fur engraving. to the amount of five 
pounds, which Rachel defrayed from the 
general fund, but sighed over its diminution. 

“If I could only make the Burnaby Bar- 
gain available,”’ she said; ‘it is cruel to 
have it tied up to mere apprenticeships, 
which in the present state of things are abso- 
lutely useless, or worse.’ 

** Can nothing be done? ”’ 

«You shall hear. Dame Rachel Curtis, 
in 1605, just when this place was taking up 
lace-making, an art learned, I believe, from 
some poor nuns that were turned out of St. 
Mary’s at Avoncester, thought she did an 
immense benefit to the place by buying the 
bit of land known as Burnaby’s Bargain, and 
making the rents go yearly to apprentice tw 
poor girls born of honest parents. ‘The rent 
is. fourteen pounds, and so the fees are so 
small that only the small lace-makers here 
will accept them. I cannot get the girls ap- 
prenticed to anything better in the towns for 
anything but a much larger premium.” 

‘“* Do I understand you that such a premi- 
um is at present to be bestowed?” 

‘© No, not till next June. The two vic- 
tims for this year have been eacrificed. But 
perhaps another time it might be possible to 
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bind them to you as a wood engraver or 
printer !’’ cried Rachel, joyfully. 

‘I should be most happy. But who 
would be the persons concerned? ”” 

‘‘The trustecs are the representative of 
our family and the rector of the parish,—not 
Mr. Touchett (this is only a district), but 
poor old Mr. Linton at Avonbridge, who is 
barely able to sign the papers, so that prac- 
tically it all comes to me.” 

‘« Extremely fortunate fur the objects of 
the charity.’ 

«I wish it were so ; but if it could only 
be made available in such a cause as ours, I 
am sure my good namesake’s intentions 
would be much better carried out than by 
binding these poor girls down to’ their cush- 
ions. I did once ask about it, but I was told 
it could only be altered by act of parlia- 
ment.” 

“* Great facilities have of late been given,” 
said Mr. Mauleverer ; ‘‘ many old endow- 
ments have most beneficially extended their 
scope. May I ask where the land in ques- 
tion is?” 

‘* It is the level bit of meadow just by the 
river, and all the slope down to the mouth ; 
it has always been in our hands, and paid 
rent as part of the farm. You know how 
well it looks from the garden-seat ; but it al- 
ways grieves me when people admire it, for 
I feel as if it were thrown away.” 

** Ah! Tunderstand. Perhaps if I could 
see the papers, I could judge of the feasibility 
of some change.’’ 

Rachel gladly assented, and knowing where 
to find the keys of the strong box, she re- 
turned in a short space with a parcel tied up 
with red tape, and labelled ‘* Burnaby’s Bar- 
gain.” 

‘*T have been thinking,” she exclaimed, 
as she came in, that that piece of land must 
have grown much more valuable since this 
rent was set on it! Fourteen pounds a year, 
why, we never thought of it; but surely in 
such a situation, it would be worth very 
much more for building purposes.” 

‘There can be no doubt. But your ap- 
proach, Miss Curtis?” 

‘If it is a matter of justice to the charity, 
of course that could not be weighed a mo- 
ment. But we must consider what is to be 


done. Get the land valued, and pay rent for 
it accordingly? I would give it up to ite 
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fate, and let it for what it would bring ; but 
it would break my mother’s heart to see it 
built on.” 

‘* Perhaps I had better take the papers and 
look over them. Isee they will need much 
consideration.” 

‘Very well, that will be the best way ; 
but we will say nothing about it till we have ' 
come to sume conclusion, or we shall only | 
startle and distress my mother. After all, 
then, I do believe we have the real income of 
the F.U. E. E. within our very hands! It 
might be ten times what it is now.” 

Rachel was in higher spirits than ever. To | 
oblige the estate to pay one hundred and for- 
ty pounds a year to the F. U. E. E. was be- 
yond measure delightful, and though it would 
be in fact only taking out of the family pock- , 
et, yet that was a pocket she could not other- 
wise get at. The only thing for which she 
was sorry was that Mr. Mauleverer had an 
appointment, and could not come with ber 
to call on Mr. Mitchell ; but instead of this 
introduction, as she had sworn herself to se- 
crecy rather than worry her mother till the 
ways and means were matured, she resolved, 
by way of compensation, upon going down to 
impart to Ermine Williams this grave refor- 
mation of abuses, since this was an afternoon 
when there was no chance of meeting the 
colonel. 

Very happy did she feel in the hope that 
had come to crown her efforts at the very 
moment when she had actually and tangibly 
given up a pleasure, and closed a door open- 
ing into worldly life, and she was walking 
along, with a sense of almost consecrated use- 
fulness, to seek her companion in the path of 
maiden devotion, when in passing the gates 
of Myrtlewood, she was greeted by Captain 
Keith and his bright-eyed sister, just coming 
forth together. 

A few words told that they were all bound 
for Mackarel Lane, actuated by the same 
probability of finding Miss Williams alone, 
the coloncl being absent. 

‘* Wonderfully kind to her he is,” said 
Rachel, glad to praise him to convince herself | 
that she did not feel bitter; ‘* he takes that 
little girl out walking with him every morn- | 
ing.” 

“I wonder if his constancy will ever be. 
rewarded,’’ said Bessie, lightly ; then, as : 


Rachel looked at her in wonder and almost’ 
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rebuke for so direct and impertinent a jest, 
she exclaimed, ‘* Surely, you are not in igno» 
rance! What haveI done? I thought all 
the world knew—all the inner world, that is, 
that revels in a secret.” 

«¢ Knew what? ”’ said Rachel, unavoidable, 
intolerable color rushing into her face. 

‘* Why, the romance of Colin and Ermine! 
To live on the verge of such a—a tragi-com+ 
edy, is it? and not be aware of it, I do pity 
you.” 

‘The only wonder is how you knew it,” 


- said her brother, in a tone of repression. 


‘12? Oh! it is a fine thing to be a long- 
eared little pitcher when one’s elders imagine 
one hears nothing but what is addressed to 
one’s self. There I sat, supposed to be at my 
lessons when the English-letters came in, and 
I heard papa communicating to mamma how 
he had a letter from old Lord Keith,—not 
this one but one older still,—the father of 
him,—about -his son’s exchange,—wanted 
papa to know that he was exemplary and all 
that, and hoped he would be kind to him, 
but just insinuated that leave was not desira- 
ble,—in fact, it was to break off an affair at 
home. And then, while 1 was all on fire to 
see what a lover looked like, comes another 
letter, this time to mamma, from Lady Ali- 
son something, who could not help recom- 


‘mending to her kindness her dear nephew 


Colin, going out crushed by what was feared 
would prove a fatal accident to the dearest, 
noblest girl in the world, for so she must call 
Ermine Williams. Ermine was a name to 
stick in one’s memory if Williams was not, 
and so I assumed suflicient certainty to draw. 
it all out of dear Lady Temple.” 

‘¢ She knows then?*’ said Rachel, breath- 
lessly, but on her guard. 

‘* Knows? Yes, or she could hardly make. 
such a brother of the colonel. In fact,.I 
think it isa bit of treachery to us all to keep 
such an affair concealed ; don’t you?” with 
a vivid flash out of the corner of her eyes. 

‘* Treachery not to post up alist of all 
one’s ’*— 

*¢ One’s conquests? ’’ said Bessie, enateh- 
ing the word out of her brother’s mouth, 
‘¢ Did you ever hear a more ingenious iutimae- 
tion of the number one has to boast.” 

‘Only in character,” calmly. returned. 
Alick. 

‘+ But. do not laugh,’’ said Rachel, who 
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had by this time collected herself; ‘ if this 
is 80, it must be far too sad and melancholy 
to be laughed about.” 

**So it is,’ said Alick, with a tone of 
feeling. ‘‘It has been a mournful business 
from the first, and I do not see how it is to 
end.”’ 

** Why, I suppose Colonel Colin is his own 
master now,’’ said Bessie; ‘‘and if he has 
no objection, I do not see who else can make 
any.” 

«« There are people in the world who are 
what Tennyson calls ‘ selfless,’’’ returned 
Alick. 

‘‘Then the objection comes from her?’’ 
said Rachel, anxiously. 

‘* So saith Lady Temple,’’ returned Bessie. 

They were by this time in Mackarel Lane. 
Rachel would have given much to have been 
able to turn back and look this strange news 
in her face, but consciousness and fear of the 
construction that might be put én her change 
of purpose forced her on, and in a few 
moments the three were in the little parlor, 
where Ermine’s station was now by the fire. 
There could be no doubt, as Rachel owned to 
herself instantly, that there was a change 
since she first had studied that face. The 
bright coloring, and far more, the active 
intellect and lively spirit, had always obviat- 
ed any expression cf pining or invalidiem ; 
but to the air of cheerfulness was added a 
look of freshened health and thorough hap- 
piness, that rendered the always striking fea- 
tures absolutely beautiful ; more so, perhaps, 
than in their earliest bloom: and the hair 
and dress, though always neat, and still as 
simply arranged as possible, had an inde- 
scribable air of care and taste that added to 
the effect of grace and pleasantness, and 
made Rachel feel convinced in a moment that 
the wonder would have been not in constancy 
to such a creature but in inconstancy. The 
notion that any one could turn from that 
brilliant, beaming, refined face to her own 
struck her with a sudden humiliation. There 
was plenty of conversation, and her voice 
was not immediately wanted; indeed, she 
hardly attended to what was passing, and 
really dreaded outstaying the brother and 
sister. When Ermine turned to her, and 
asked after Lovedy Kelland in her new home, 
she replied like one in a dream, then gathered 
herself up and answered to the point; but 
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feeling the restraint intolerable, soon rose to 
take leave. 

*6So soon?’’ said Ermine; ‘*I have not 
seen you for a long time.” 

‘** I—I] was afraid of being in the way,” 
said Rachel, the first time probably that such 
a fear had ever suggested itself to her, and 
blushing as Ermine did not blush. 

‘** We are sure to be alone after twilight,” 
said Ermine, ‘‘ if that is nat too late for you ; 
but I know you are much occupied now.” 

Somehow that invalid in her chair had the 
dignity of a queen appointing her levee, and 
Rachel followed the impulse of thanking and 
promising, but then quickly made her escape 
to her own thoughts. 

‘* Her whole soul is in that asylum,’’ said 
Ermine, emiling as she went. ‘* [should like 
to hear that it is going on satisfactorily, but 
she does not seem to have time even to talk.”’ 

‘* The most wonderful consummation of 
all,’’ observed Bessie. 

‘* No,”’ said Ermine, ‘ the previous talk 
was not chatter, but real effervescence from 
the unsatisfied craving for something to do.’’. 

** And has she anything to do now ?”’ said 
Bessie. 

‘That is exactly what I want to know. 
It would be a great pity if all this real self- 
devotion were thrown away.” 

‘* Tt cannot be thrown away,” said Alick. 

*¢ Not on herself,”’ said Ermine, ** but one 
would not see it misdirected, both for the 
waste of good energy and the bitter disap- 
pointment.”’ 

** Well,” said Bessie, ‘* I can't bear peo- 
ple to be so dreadfully in carnest ! *” 

‘+ You are accountable for the introduction ; 
are not you?’’ said Ermine. 

‘* I'm quite willing! Ithink a good down- 
fall plump would be the most wholesome 
thing that could happen to her ; and besides, 
I never told her to take the man for ber prime 
almoner and counsellor! I may have point- 
ed to the gulf, but I never bade Curtia leap 
into it.”’ 

‘‘] wish there were any one to make in- 
quiries about this person,” said Ermine; 
*¢ but when Colonel Keith came, it was too 
late. I hoped she might consult him; but 
she has been so much absorbed that she really 
has never come in his way.”’ 

‘*She would never consult any one,’’ said 
Bessie. 
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“Tam not sure of that,’’ replied Ermine. 
“IT think that her real simplicity is what 
makes her appear so opinionated. 1 verily 
believe that there isa great capability of hu- 
mility at the bottom.” 

‘‘ Of the gulf,’ laughed Bessie; but her 
brother said, ‘‘ Quite true. She has al- 
ways been told she is the clever woman of the 
family, and what can she do but accept the 
position? ” 

‘s Exactly,’’ said Ermine ; ‘‘ every ore has 
given way to her, and, of ‘course, she walks 
over their bodies ; but there is something so 
noble about her that I cannot but believe 
that she will one day shake herself clear of 
her little absurdities.” 

‘That is contrary to the usual destiny of 
strong-minded women,’’ said Bessie. 

‘¢ She is not a strong-minded woman ; she 
only has been made to believe herself one,”’ 
said Ermine, warmly. 

With this last encounter, Bessie and her 
brother took leave, and the last at once ex- 
claimed, in sentimental tones. ** Generous 
rivals! I never saw so good a comedy in all 
my days! ‘To disclose the fatal truth, and 
then bring the rival fair ones face to face!” 

‘¢ If that were your belief, Bessie, the de- 
mon of teasing has fuller possession of you 
than I knew.” 

‘« Ah! I forgot,’’ exclaimed Bessie, * it is 
tender ground with you likewise. Alas! 
Alick, sisterly affection cannot blind me to 
the fact of that unrequited admiration for 
your honorable rival.” 

‘© What, from the strong-minded Cur- 
tia?” 

‘Ah! but have we not just heard that 
this is not the genuine article, only a coun- 
try-made imitation? No wonder it was not 
proof againstan honorable colonel in a brown 
beard.” 

‘So much the better; only unluckily 
there has been a marked avoidance of him.” 

‘‘ Yes; the colonel was sacrificed with all 
other trivial incidents at the shrine of the F. 
U.L. E.,—E. E.,1 mean. And only think 
of finding out that one has been sacrificing 
empty air after all! And to empty air.” 

** Better than to sacrifice everything to 
ane’s self,’’ said Alick. 

“Not at all. The latter practice is the 
only way tobe agreeable. By the by, Alick, 
I wonder if she will deign to come to the 
ball.” 
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‘© What ball ?” 

‘Your ball at Avoncester. It is what I 
am staying on for! Major M’Donald ali but 
promised me one; and you know you must 
give one before you leave this placc.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you know that poor Fraser has 
just been sent for home on his sister’s 
death?” 

‘‘ But I conclude the whole regiment does 
not go into mourning.”’ 

‘¢No, but Fraser is the one fellow to 
whom this would be realenjoyment. Indeed, 
I particularly wish no hints may be given 
about it. Don’t deny ; 1 know you have ways 
of bringing about what you wish, and I will 
not have them used here. I know something 
of this kind must be done before we leave 
Avoncester, but to give one this autumn 
would be much sooner than needful. I be- 
lieve there is hardly an officer but myself and 
Fraser to whom the expense would not bea 
serious consideration, and when I tell you my 
father had strong opinions about overdoing 
reciprocities of gayety, and drawing heavily on 
the officers, purses for them, I do not think 
you will allow their regard for him to take 
that manifestation toward you.” 

‘Of course not,’’ said Beesie, warmly ; 
‘**T will not think of it again. Only when 
the fate does overtake you, you will have me 
here for it, Alick? ”’ 

He readily promised, feeling gratified at 
the effect of having spoken to his sister with 
full recognition of her good sense. 

Meantime Rachel was feeling something of 
what Bessie ascribed to her, as if her sacrifice 
had been snatched away, and a cloud placed 
in its stead. Mortification was certainly pres- 
ent, and a pained feeling of having been}made 
a fool of, whether by the colonel or herself 
her candid mind could hardly decide ; but she 
was afraid she thought it was by herself. 
She knew she had never felt sure enough of 
his attentions to do more than speculate on 
what she would do if they should become 
more pointed, and yet she felt angry and sore 
at having been exposed to so absurd a blun- 
der by the silence of the parties concerned. 
‘¢ After all,’’ she said to herself, ** there can 
be no great harm done; I have not been 
weak enough to commit my heart to the er- 
ror. I am unscathed, and [ will show it by 
sympathy for Ermine. Only—only, why 
could not she have told me?”’ 
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An ordeal was coming for which Rachel was 
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thus in some degree prepared. On the re- 
turn of the party from the book club, Mrs. 
Curtis came into Rachel’s sitting-room, and 
hung lingering over the fire, as if she had 
something to say, but did not know how to 
begin. At last, however, she said, ‘I do 
really think it is very unfair, but it was not 
his fault, he says.” 

«« Who ?”’ said Rachel, dreamily. 

‘Why Colonel Keith, my dear, said 
good Mrs. Curtis, conceiving that her pronom- 
inal speech had ‘* broken ’’ her intelligence ; 
‘* it seems we were mistaken in him all this 
time.”’ 

«¢ What, about Miss Williams?”’ said 
Rachel, perceiving how the land lay ; ‘* how 
did you hear it?” 

‘‘ You knew it, my dear child! ’’ cried her 
mother in accents of extreme relief. 

‘‘ Only this afternoon, from Bessie Keith.” 

‘«‘ And Fanny knew it all this time,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Curtis. ‘ I cannot imagine how 
she could keep it from me; but it seems Miss 
Williams was resolved it shouid not be known. 
Colonel Keith said he felt it was wrong to go 
on longer without mentioning it, and I could 
not but say it would have been a great relief 
to have known it earlier.”’ 

‘* As far as Fanny was concerned it would,”’ 
said Rachel, looking into the fire, but not 
without a sense of rehabilitating satisfaction, 
as the wistful looks and tone of her mother 
convinced her that this semi-delusion had not 
been confined to herself. 

‘*T could not help being extremely sorry 
for him when he was telling me,’’ continued 
Mrs. Curtis, as much resolved against utter- 
ing the idea as Rachel herself could be. ‘* It 
has been such a very long attachment, and 
now he says he has not yet been able to over- 
come her scruples about accepting him in her 
gtate. Itis quite right of her, I can’t say 


! ¢¢ Not at all, mother. 
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but it is; but it is a very awkward situa- 
tion.’ 

** IT do not see that,” said Rachel, feeling 
the need of decision, in order to reassure her 
mother ; ‘‘it is very sad and distressing in 
some ways; but no onecan look at Miss Wil- 
liams without seeing that his return has done 
her a great deal of good ; and whether they 
marry or not, one can only be full of admira- 
tion and respect for them.’’ 

** Yes, yes,”” faltered Mrs. Curtis: ‘* only 
I must say I think it was due to us to have 
mentioned it sooner.” 

Fanny knew it, and 
it was nobody’s concern but hers. Pray, am 
I to have Owen’s ‘ Palaeontology ’? ”” 








**No; Colonel Keith bought that, and 
some more of the solid books. My dear, he 
is going to settle here; he tells me he has 
actually bought that house he and his broth- 
er are in.”’ 

‘* Bought it!” 

** Yes ; he says, any way, his object is to be 
near Miss Williams. Well, I cannot think 
| how it is to end, 60 near the title as he is, 
and her sister a governess; and then that 
| dreadful business about her brother, and the 
little girlupon her hands. Dear me, I wish 
Fanny had any one else for a governess.’ 

**So do not I,’’ said Rachel. « I have the 
greatest possible admiration for Ermine Wil- 

liams, and I do not know which I esteem 
-most,—her for her brave, cheerful, unrepin- 
|ing unselfishness, or him for his constancy 
and superiority to all those trumpery con- 
siderations. lam glad to have the watching 
of them. I honor them both.’’ 

Yes, and Rachel honored herself still more 
for being. able to speak all this freely and 
truly out of the innermost depths of her 
candid heart. 








A native of Russia has discovered a process 
by which timber, though newly felled, may be- 
come so hard as to resist the influences of the 
most trying climate for an almost indefinite period. 
The most curious part of the invention is, that it 
does not involve the use of chemicals of any sort, 
such as steeping in creosote, etc., and that the 
process is applied to the tree while growing. The 
inventor is now making arrangements for the sup- 


ply of his timber to railway contractors in Eng- 


land, and will not require any remuneration fur- 
ther than the amount which would be paid for 
ordinary timber, until the period shall have 
elapsed beyond which the ordinary railway sleep- 
ers, telegraph poles, etc., require to be replaced. 
The best railway sleepers require renewing at in- 
tervals of from four to six years ; but the inven- 
tor of the new process of preparing timber asserts 
we he will supply an article which need not be 
| disturbed for fifty years. 
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THE RE-ELECTION OF MR. LINCOLN. 


From The Spectator, 26 Nov. 
THE RE-ELECTION OF MR. LINCOLN, 

Tue re-election of Mr. Lincoln, rail-split- 
ter, attorney, and President of the American 
Union, affects interests much wider and more 
permanent than those of the nation whose 
will ke is appointed to carry out. Never be- 
fore in modern history have the two great 
political ideas of mankind, aristocracy and 
democracy, the rule of the many for the ben- 
elit of the few, and the rule of the many or 
the few for the benefit of all, been brought 
into such direct and visible collision. Hith- 
erto, in every such contest, in the great upris- 
ing of 1789, the misused victory of 1831, or 
the spasmodic outburst of 1848, there has al- 
ways been some side issue, Some menace to 
national independence, some ground of con- 
tempt for the feebleness of a caste, some burst 
of adimiration for individual genius, some 
annoyance at popular imbecility, to distract 
the judgment and mislead the foresight of 
the mass of mankind. In this American war 
alone has the struggle been divested of false 
appearances, A strong aristocracy,—strong 
alike in physical resources and in men able to 
use them,—conscious and proud of its own 
objects, aware that it means to suppress the 
many in order to give the few broader and 
freer life, and boldly proclaiming that in this 
direction alone lies the road to high civiliza- 


tion, has sct itself to break up a great demo- 


cratic power. Southern leaders at home 
assume no gloss, put forward no pretexts, are 
fettered by no restraint of internal cireum- 
stances or external position. They have car- 
ricd their system already to i's logical end,— 
the bondage of all who work, the indepen- 
dence of all who neither work nor own, the 
free and equal sovereignty of the few who 
are able to possess the one and pay the other 
class. Roman society, with its slaves, its 
clients, and its free and proud patriciat, is 
reproduced in the midst of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and those who have reproduced it, who 
have retrod the pth of eighteen centuries, 
proclaim that Ais is wise and holy and ben- 
eficial, have armed to extend it, have died to 
defend it, are at this hour refusing victory, 
independence, and the sympathy of mankind 
rather than give it up. ‘Their success has 
been prevented by no accident, impeded by 
no feebleness, imperilled by no miscaleala- 
tion. If fortune has favored either party, it 
has been the South, from the panic which 
ended in the rout of Bull Run to the awe 


which delayed the advance of Grant’s troops | 


after the explosion at Petersburg. Men have 
never, perhaps, appeared in the world more 
competent to a self-imposed task than the 
Southern leaders have been; all that adroit- 
ness and valor and civil energy and the in- 


‘and wealth.”’ 
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has been accomplished for theirs. Their 
slaves have not revolted, their clients have 
poured into the ranks, their society has 
proved as strong and as coherent as an army 
scientifically organized for war. On_ the 
other hand, the democracy has had no adven- 
titious aid of any kind, save a power of re- 
cruiting which springs out of its own attrac- 
tion for all men like itself. It has never had 
a leader above its own average in capacity, 
cannble of doing more than express its own 
s|..wly-forming will, act upon its own slowly- 
gained convictions. It fought at first from 
an impulse scarcely nobler and far less pow- 
erful than that of its antagonists, and only 
arrived at a principle after years of bloodshed 
and suffering steadily borne had elevated its 
heart and partially cleared its brain. No 
“natural king of men,’’ no ‘ heaven-born 
general,’’ no ** saviour of society ’’ has ap- 
peared to lend to the North a power democ- 
racy might not have possessed ; no applauding 
shout from the world has kept it in its path ; 
no burst of instinctive feeling has guided - it 
like a revelation from on high. The reti- 
cent, statesmanlike, selfish aristocracy, the 
slow, loud-tongued, unselfish democracy, each 
left to itself, each guided by its own highest 
average and no more, has been fighting out 
foot to foot and face to face, as the Athens 
and Sparta of the New World, tie ancient 
political battle of mankind. Had General 
McClellan been elected. that battle would 
have been lost ; for the North would have an- 
nounced that it cared not if it were won, 
ared only for the side issue, its own imperial 
power. As it is, consciously and with a full 
knowledge, after nearly four years of battle, 
after the offer of peace with the end unsecured, 
it has pronounced by a three-fourths major- 
ity that, through hardship and defeat and 
financial difficulty, though its Jand be cov- 
ered with hospitals and its cities filled with 
bankrupts, though every family weep for its 
sons and the course of material civilization 
be thrown back centuries, it is ready to fight 
manfully on rather than freedom should be 
proved a chimera not essential to a grand na- 
tional life. The result of that perseverance 
must be incalculable. Had the North 
shrunk, or even faltered, had she refused the 
necessary sacrifices or accepted the evil com- 
promise, the cause of liberty would have re- 
ceived a heavy, perhaps a deadly, wound. 
*¢ Look,” the aristoeracies would have said, 
‘at the nobleness of your chosen demos ! 
It cares, like kings, only for aggrandizement 
‘© Look,”’ all the middle class 
would have chimed in, ‘* your demos, what- 
ever its merits, is weak, cannot guard na- 
tional life, cannot keep a nation secure, can- 
not guarantee that consols shall always be 


stinct of governing men can effect for a cause | paid.’’ And the hostile and the timid, the 
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few who mean to rule for themselves and the 
many who care only that rule should always 
be strong, would have drawn nearer and 
nearer toward that course of which legalized 
slavery is the only logical termination. It is 
in its extreme forms that opinion receives its 
first shocks, and the slaveholding interest is 
the outwork of aristocracy throughout the 
world, as the American demos is the defence 
of the masses in every land. The re-election 
of Mr. Lincoln does not of course insure the 
success of the Christian political idea, but it 
does guarantee that before it yields it will 
have, faced the Pagan one to the death. The 
success of the South would mean for the 
American defeat, and for the African the end 
of hope ; but it signifies to the world at large 
more than even these. It means, and would 
be taken to mean, a proof that the struggle 
of eighteen hundred years has been in vain ; 
that political thought is in a false groove ; 
that the Roman ‘order ”’ is stronger than 
Christian ‘* anarchy ;”’ that freedom is a chi- 
mera, progress a delusion, benevolence a 
snare ; that if God exists, we have all for three 
centuries misread his will; that if he does 
not, the infinite chain of cause and effect 
leads only to the elevation to the few on a 
pedestal formed out of the souls and frames 
of the many. ‘The success of the North 
means, and will slowly be found to mean, 
that freedom and strength are compatible 
qualities ; that the highest minds of each cen- 
tury have been the nearest to truth; that the 
law of Christ has political bearing ; that God 
made the world for the use of all whom he 

laced within it. The re-election of Mr. 

incoln means for all—for the Lancashire op- 
erative as much as the slave, for the serf of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin as much as the free- 
man of Maine—that the contlict between those 
principles which has been raging since 
Athens and Sparta alike yielded to alien 
sway shall be fought steadily out to the end. 
We may and shall hear much more in Eu- 
rope of the crimes of democracy, though all 
the masses have committed in all ages do not 
equal those of the single line of Uapsburg ; 
but we shall be free at least of the taunt that 
liberty means weakness, that self-government 
threatens national life, that a free people 
must be a people incapable of energetic and 
persistent war. 

The significance of the vote in the actual 
scene of the conflict cannot be misunderstood. 
The issue could hardly have been placed more 
distinctly befure the American people. Gen- 
eral McClellan spoke out as clearly as his ri- 
val, and we are bound to say as honestly as 
his inherent weakness of character would 
permit. He offered the peuple all they de- 
sired, the energetic proseeation of the war, 
the speedy reswurauivu uf the Uniun, the 
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maintenance of the Monroe doctrine,—all that 
his antagonist could promise, except the final 
extinction of the cause of the whole calamity. 
Mr. Lincoln pledged himself to that in addi- 
tion, stating at the same time that his second 
sine gud nonmight add years to the length of 
the struggle, and the people, unexcited by im- 
mediate victory, undeluded by brilliant genius, 
have solemnly accepted the more painful and 
the nobler alternative. They will not be con- 
tent with Union unless freedom be also final- 
ly established. The extent of the majority 
has as yet scarcely been understood. Three 
States only, two of them Border States, in 
which the government was to have secured a 
majority by dragoons, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
and Delaware, have accepted the Democratic 
compromise. The whole of New England, 
the whole of the West, the great States of 
New York and Pennsylvania have declared as 
one man that Mr. Lincoln, this shrewd peas- 
ant with his noble purpose and his deadly 
tenacity, expresses their resolve ; that despite 
endless charges of oppression and occasional 
realities of failure, despite uncouthness and 
coarseness and occasional want of tact, he is 
the fitting mouthpiece of the nation in its 
etruggle for life or death. That is the con- 
stitutional vote, and the popular one is even 
more extraordinary. Itshows that hatred to 
slavery has penetrated at last, be it from 
principle or from political conviction, into the 
very heartof the people. In 1860, Mr. Lin- 
coln, elected only to prevent the extension of 
that system, received in the North 138,704 
votes less than his opponents; in 1864 he 
receives in order to secure its exbaustion 
378,500 more, a clear majority of the voters, 
an increase of half@ million heads of fami- 
lies gained by a policy avowedly, unmistak- 
ably abolitionist. The change to all who un- 
derstood American feeling, who knew how 
deeply contempt for the colored races had pens 
etrated the American mind, seems absolutely 
marvellous. It is like the adoption of a new 
faith, the growth of a new system of thought 
ina nation, and must produce in the end ef- 
fects far beyond the mere freedom of the 
black. The cause of the change is not inex- 
plicable, This journal alone in England has 
pointed out steadily, not as an argument, 
but as the one necessary datum for argument, 
that the American Republic is not in times of 
excitement governed by its talking class ; that 
the quiet, dour, half-cultivated freeholders, 
of whom no one ever hears, hold the ultimate 
sovereign power. These men have sent their 
sons to the war, have watched its progress as 
men only wateh affairs which do involve their 
sons, have suffered new ideas to filter drop by 
drop into their minds and harden there to 
crystalline clearness and immobility, and 
tuey have been ennobled by the suffering 
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which they have undergone. It is they who 
have filled the voting boxes, who in New 
York have carried the State in the teeth of 
the vast vote of the great city, who in Penn- 
sylvania have overborne the fears of the bor- 
der counties, the selfish indifference of the old 
German settlers, and who have carried New 
England, the six poor frugal ‘ Yankee” 
States, which produce nothing except schools, 
and men, as a ** unit *’ for national freedom. 
Secure of their support, Mr. Lincoln can af- 
ford to disregard the clamor of city mobs and 
the apprehensions of the mercantile class, 
and it will be acurious problem to watch the 
effect of re-election upon him and his policy. 
He is securely president till March, 1869. 
The talk of disturbance at the polls, uttered 
by men who even now cannot see that belief 
in the ballot-box is the weakness of the Amer- 
ican character, has turned out talk merely. 
There is no chance of revolt, and as all the 
waverers, all who hoped for office, i. e., three 
at least to every one who possesses it, all who 
regard compromise as henceforth hopeless, 
and all who thirst for speedy peace will now 
swing round to his government, there is little 
danger of serious opposition. He may pursue 
his policy unchecked, carry on the war with- 
out hurrying armies for political purposes, 
increase the area of freedom with that slow, 
tenacious persistence which he has all along 
displayed. Having time and the assurance 
of public support, he will undoubtedly be more 
lenient in his action, more disposed to regard 
hostility from within as something to be de- 
spised, to treat it as an English secretary of 
state treats an impertinent deputation. He 
has accepted, it must be remembered, a new 
‘*platforn.’’ His old one simply pledged 
him to resist the extension of slavery, and he 
adhered to it with fidelity long after he had 
perceived that it no longer met the circum- 
stances around him. He will be just as te- 
nacious of the new one, and it binds him to 
reconstruct the Union withous slavery, to re- 
admit State after State to all its privileges 
as soon as it has submitted and enfranchised 
its working class. What further develop- 
ment time may bring to his mind time alone 
can show, but to that much he’will most un- 
doubtedly adhere, and that contains the only 
issues of more than national interest. At first 
we believe his course will be one of greatly in- 
creased difficulty ; for the avowed acceptance 
of abolition as the one condition of peace 
will rouse the Southern leaders to still more 
passionate efforts ; but victory needs only per- 
sistence, and persistence is the one quality 
Mr. Lincoln is certain not tolack. Slowly as 
the armies penetrate South, at a pace more 
like that of colonizers than of soldiers, State 
after State will be made to choose between a 
purposeless resistance and the instant attain- 
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ment of all the rights of freemen. Had Gen- 
eral McClellan been elected, bad there been 
hope of compromise or of doubt or of weak- 
ness, the South, even when occupied, might 
have struggled on ; but with certainty for five 
years they have but two alternativesleft. They 
can submit and they can emancipate the 
working class, can give up the war itself, or 
can remove its only cause. 


From The Economist, 26th Nov. 
MR. LINCOLN’S RE-ELECTION, 

In form Mr. Lincoln will not be re-elected 
for many wecks. The electoral college, which 
by the constitution chooses him, will not 
meet till that time : a long interval, estimated 
by old notions of travelling and distance, is 
given it to get together. But as soon as its 
members are chosen, or most of them, the 
result is known. Washington intended that 
the college should itself exercise an effective 
choice, and hold a substantial deliberation. 
But it does neither. The members are bound 
over beforehand to choose General McClellan 
or Mr. Lincoln ; and when it is known that 
the members engaged to choose Mr. Lincoln 
are immensely more than those bound to 
choose his opponent, for real business we 
need ask nofurther. Mr. Lincoln is, in fact, 
elected because the choosers on his side are 
vastly more than the choosers on the other 
side. 

In Europe, and merely considering the bare 
choice between the two candidates, the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln will unquestionably give 
general satisfaction. Before his repudiation 
of the Chicago manifesto, General McClellan 
was thought to be, or hoped to be, an advo- 
cate for peace ; but after his rejection of that 
manifesto that hope became untenable. He 
was as violent an advocate for war as Mr. 
Lincoln, and he was carrying it on for a worse 
object. Mr. Lincoln said, ** I wish to main- 
tain the Union by destroying slavery: ” 
General McClellan said, ‘* I wish to maintain 
the Union by retaining slavery.’’ Grave 
thinkers, apart from the strife of war and 
the excitement of debate, mostly believe that 
the continuance of slavery and the mainte-. 
nance of the Union are both injurious to 
mankind. Of slavery we need not speak. 
All the world is agreed as to itsevil. But 
though its mischiets are not so detestable or 
so plain, the Union is, in a large view of hu- 
man affairs, mischievous also. It retains in 
effective combination a huge power with a 
small conscience. The Americans feel that 
they are a great people without a great his- 
tory, and they covet that history. To have 
a great name, to be potent in the world, to 
be superior in power to nations which were 
powerful before they were born, to bully (it 
is their own phrase) nations who have bul- 
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lied other nations,—they are ready at suita- 
ble seasons to overlook or violate interna- 
tional obligations, to squander money, to lav- 
ish men. On foreign policy, such a nation 
never hears its opponent. It is told that its 
side is the right side, indisputably the right 
side; that there is no doubt about it, that 
it is subjecting itself to humiliation and to 
loss of dignity by tolerating a discussion. 
Even if international obligations were dinned 
incessantly into its ears, a young nation, 
anxious to win its spurs, might be likely to 
overlook them; but when it never hears 
them, when its flatterers deny them, when 
they inculcate the duty of maintaining the 
national honor by trampling upon others, as 
well as tickle the sense of self-exaltation,— 
when it never hears a word that can do it 
good, and hears perpetually every word that 
can do it harm,—who can wonder that an 
eager nation in the pride of youth and riches 
should trample upon other nations,—who 
that knows human nature would not wonder 
if it were meek, conscientious, and Christian, 
—who would expect of it even that imper- 
fect and mitigated morality into which old 
nations have been saddened and chastened 
by the pains of experience and by the difficul- 
ties of years? We cannot expect of the 
American Republic a conscience commensu- 
rate with its strength, but we fear from it an 
immorality proportioned to its size. Both 
the Union and slavery are in different ways 
and various degrecs evils. We wish to be 
rid of them both. But General McClellan 
wished to keep both, and therefore his suc- 
cess would unquestionably have been a heavy 
augmentation even to the misfortunes of 
Awcrica,—misfortunes already too heavy to 
need augmentation. 

But though we rejoice that Mr. Lincoln, 
the anti-slavery advocate of the civil war, 
has prevailed over General McClellan, the 
pro-slavery advocate, we must remember the 


significant and painful lessons which that | 


event has to teach both as to ourselves and 
as to America. 

First, as to ourselves. The war party, the 
party which began the war, the party whose 


very life-blood is now identified with the | 


war, has been elevated to a new four years’ 
reign. As long as they can make the war go 
on, 80 long we may be now eure it will go on. 
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struggle is of their making, their ruling, 
their working : it is bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh. Sooner than give it up, 
they will spend every greenback they can 
issue, and send to death every soldier they 
ean find. Upon us the effect must be serious. 
As we showed nearly four years since, as bas 
been proved since by most painful experience, 
our manufacturing industry never canbe 
soundly prosperous, never can be based on 
the firm laws of habitual supply and habitual 
demand, while the civil war in America con- 
tinues, at any rate, while it is at all sucha 
civil war as it now is. The cotton of the 
South will always be a supply in suspense. 
What cotton it may have on hand,—what 
its powers of growing cotton may be in 
future, will be matters of estimate and argu- 
ment,—mattere almost of guess; but that 
store of cotton—that power of producing cot- 
ton—will be, according to some conjecture of 
their magnitude or other, an element of un- 
healthy and depressing uncertainty; will 
make the cotton trade, and to some extent 
the other clothing trades, different from all 
other trades,—will prevent those trades being 
what they would be if America did not exist, 
or what they would be if we could take ad- 
vantage of their existence. Nothing depresses 
trade like the certain presence of an uncer- 
tain element; of a force which must be im- 
portant, which may be very great, which no 
one can pretend to measure precisely and in 
figures. The assured presence for a year or 
two longer of such a suspended agency, Lan- 
cashire and the cotton trade must endure. 
But, though this is the gravest lesson 
which we can derive from this important 
event, it is hardly the greatest which Ameri- 
eans ought to think most of, or which an 
impartial philosopher, if such a person exist, 
would think most of. Nothing is so danger- 
ous as to read a sermon to another nation. 
It always seems like forgetting our own sins 
to attend to other people’s: it is always lia- 
ble to'a retort upon some analogous affiir of 
ours; it often misses the mark, because, 
though the broad result is true, some local 
detail is missed. But, nevertheless, thought 
and philosophy are truthless unless they en- 
able us to interpret events and derive teach- 
ings from what we see. And it is a lesson 
of events that America should be obliged to 


For four years and a half, till March four years, | elect such a man as Mr. Lincoln in admitted 
presen of a better to such a place as his at 


—March, 1869,—the Republican party is fixed 
in power ; no disaster, no change of opinion, 
‘no ebb or flow of affairs, can drive it thence. 
It may have to yield to events. The North 
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such a moment as this. Mr. Seward is for- 


| ward to declare that it is the crisis of Ameri- 


can history ; events make it plain without 


may be exhausted ; it may refuse to supply | his help; the president is, for practical pur- 


money ; it may be unable to supply men. 


posed, omnipotent at this crisis ; Congress is 


The rulers at Washington, like all other | unheard of and unthought of. It ie not even 
rulers, must bow to results and to facts. | contended that Mr. Lincoln is a man of emi- 


But the war party will be the rulers. 


The . nent ability. 
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of common honesty, and it seems this is so 
rare a virtue at Washington that at their ut- 
most need no other man can be picked out 
to possess it and true ability also. 
Doubtless there are quite as many honest 
people in America as elsewhere; in a rich, 
rosperous, educated community, like the 
orth, they probably exist in greater pro- 
portion to the rest of mankind than in most 
other places. But the American constitution 
and political life give the nation no means of 
getting hold of them. From a multitude of 
causes an idea is diffused that it is needless 
to get hold of them. Cultivated Americans 
will be found to say, ‘‘ that it is unnecessary 
to have great statesmen,”’ and a few say, “ it 
is better to be without them.’’ But no idea 
can well be more false. Even supposing that 
they could conduct the course of one of the 
greatest civil wars in history without great 
ability ; even supposing they could manage 
one of the vastest executive administrations 
without great ability, that ability would still 
be of the first necessity. It is absolutely 
necessary to foreign nations. European fa- 
vor, which the Northerners anxiously desire, 
—English sympathy, which they desire still 
more,—cannot be attracted by mean rulers. 
For ages a certain greatness in speaking has 
belonged to the rulers of great States, and 
the Old World expects it even if the New 
World can dispense with it. Mr. Lincoln 
has been honest, but he has been vulgar ; 
and there is no greater external misfortune— 
there are few greater external misfortunes— 
than for a great nation to be exclusively rep- 
resented at a crisis far beyond previous, and 
perhaps beyond future, example, by a person 
whose words are mean even when his actions 
are important. 


—_—_—_——. 


Mr. Cobden on the United States of America. 

Speech at Rochdale, 23 November. 

Now, with regard to the issue itself, I told 
you two years ago that I did not believe that 
I should live to see two independent States 
on that continent of North America. I have 
repeated that assertion since, and [ now come 
to confirm that opinion, but with far more 
emphasis than I have ever expressed before. 
I do not helieve that that country in my 
day will ever be separated. I look upon the 
geographical difficulties in the way of sep- 
aration to be absolutely insurmountable. 
‘ake the case of the Mississippi; that river 
with its tributaries flows through twenty 
thousand miles of navigable waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and in order that the United 
States might have its mouths in their own 
occupation, that they might have, as it were, 
the keys of their own doors in their own 
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pockets, they purchased from the first Napo- 
leon the State of Louisiana with the money 
of the old Union for three millions sterling. 
Well, now, some two or three hundred thou- 
sand people have squatted there. Some Eng- 
lish, some French, and some Americans have 
taken into their heads that they will carry off 
this State, and place the mouths of that great 
river, the outlet of that vast country, in the 
hands of a foreign State. I have said that it 
would be far easier for Essex or Kent to carry 
off the mouths of the Thames and set up an 
Kast-Anglian kingdom than for Louisiana to 
carry off the mouths of the Mississippi and 
set up for an independent State. There are 
some few hundreds of thousands in the coun- 
ties of Kent and Essex ; but the valley of the 
Mississippi will become the home of two 
hundred millions, and this makes it infinitely 
more impossible that the United States should 
allow the mouths of the Mississippi to be 
carried off than that England should: suffer 
the mouth of the Thames to be taken away. 
Why should they do so when they can pre- 
vent it by the smallest expense, and retain 
possession of it; for a few gunboats could 
easily blockade. the outlets of that river? 
Even if the North cannot conquer Louisiana, 
they might cut the dikes above New Orleans 
and drown the whole of that State. In saying 
this lam speaking of the motives and possi- 
bilities, and not of wishes or feelings of my 
own. If you think that Mr. Jefferson Davis 
would be contented with the Cotten States and 
not be allowed to extend into Texas, he would 
not thank you. They are fighting in the 
South to carry slavery beyond ‘laxas into the 
vast regions of Central America. Now, I 
say that if the geographical features of the 
country had been looked at by the ruling 
classes and those who write in the newspapers 
they would not have arrived at a conviction 
of the success of the Southern side. There 
is a newspaper in London read by everybody, 
but [have marvelled at the ignorance which 
it has betrayed of the geographical features of 
this territory. In one article recently there 
was a river of five hundred and eighty miles 
of internal navigation, to which the largest 
river in this country is a mere rivulet, and 
it was made to turn up hill any number of 
miles into another river, and these two rivers 
cemented were made to fall into a third river, 
into which neither really pours a drop of 
water, 

Now there is a real danger in the ignorance 
of what, for want of a better term, I may 
eall the ruling classes of this country ,—there 
is a real danger from their total ignorance of 
everything relating to America, and you may 
get into difficulties from this ignorance which 
may cost much national dishonor to escape 
from. If I were a rich man, I would endow 
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a professor’s chair at Oxford and Cambridge 
to instruct the undergraduates of those uni- 
versities in American history. I would un- 
dertake to say, and I speak advisedly, that I 
will take any undergraduate now at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and I will bring him to a map 
of the United States, and ask him to put his 
finger on Chicago, and I will undertake to 
say that he docs not go within one thousand 
miles of it. Yet Chicago is a place of one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, from 
which one to two millions of people in our own 
country are annually fed. ‘These young gen- 
tlemen know all about the geography of an- 
cient Greece and Egypt. Now I know I 
shall be pelted with Greek and Latin quota- 
tions for what Iam going to say. When I 
was at Athens I sallied out one summer 
morning to seek the famous river, the Ilis- 
sus, and after walking some hundred yards 
or 80 up what appeared to be the bed of a 
mountain torrent, I came upon a number of 
Athenian laundresses, and I found that they 
had dammed up this famous classical river, 
and were using every drop of its water for 
their own sanitary purposes. Why, then, 
should not these young gentlemen who know 
all about the geography of the Ilissus know 
also something about the geography of the 
Mississippi? I ama great advocate of cul- 
ture of every kind, and I say when I find a 
man like Professor Goldwin Smith or Pro- 
fessor Rogers, who, in addition to profound 
classical learning, have a vast knowledge of 
modern affairs, and who, as well as scholars, 
are profound thinkers,—these are men whom 
I know to have a vast superiority over me, 





and I bow to them with reverence for their 
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superior advantages ; but to bring up young 
men from college with no knowledge of the 
country in which the great drama of modern 
politics and national life is now being worked 
out, who are ignorant of a country like 
America, but who, whether it be for good or 
for evil, must exercise more influence in this 
country than any other class,—to bring u 
the young destitute of such knowledge, Pa 
to place them in responsible positions in the 
government, is, I say, imperilling its best in- 
terests ; and earnest remonstrances ought to 
be nade against such a state of education by 
every public man who values in the slightest 
degree the welfare of his country. You 
know my opinions with respect to the future 
of America. I don’t desire to carry them 
out, and I should not have said so much if so 
much had not been said on the other side. 
I want nothing but neutrality. But if we 
are to have perfect neutrality on this subject, 
let us try, for Heaven’s sake, to have a little 
more temper in the discussion of a question 
for which, happily for us, we are not respon- 
sible. I am mute and silenced when I recol- 
lect that I have been protesting against war 
ever since I came into public life ; but I have 
never succeeded in preventing wars all over 
the world. I could not say to America, 
‘* Why do you insist on carrying on this civil 
war?’’ I should at once be subject to the 
reply, ** Why do you not take the beam out 
of your own eye before you take the mote out 
of ours?’’ But I fear that the advocates of 
all these wars, against which I have always 
been vainly protesting, are now turning up 
the whites of their eyes as if they had been 
Quakers from their birth. 
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In the naming of the modern~strects of Paris! 
recourse lits been had to~the, most celebrated 


names that occur in the fine arts. Whereas in a 
former age titles which were suggestive of war 
~ and victory were the most prominent at the street 
corners, there are now to be read the names of 
Quinault, Marmontel, Herold, Beethoven, Don- 
' jzetti, Bellini, Lesueur, Cimarosa, Mehul, Wil- 
helm, Orlando Lasso, Beranger, Musset, Lesage, 
Petrarque, ‘alma, Poussin, Raphael, Titian, Ru- 
bens, Greuze, David, Scheffer, Ingres, Vernet, 
Decamps, Visconti, and Erard. Mozart, Haydn, 
Boieldieu, Meyerbeer, Corneille, Rousseau, D’- 
Alembert, Gluck, Gretry, and others, are to fol- 
low next.— Orchestra. 





AN ANTICIPATED CALAmity.—On the depart- 
ure of Bishop Selwyn for his diocese, New Zea- 
land, Sydney Smith, when taking his leave of 
him, said: ** Good-by, my dear Selwyn ; I hope 
you will not disayree with the man who eats 
you!’ 


A Disapporntina Susscriser.—To all letters 
soliciting his ‘* subscription ’? to anything, Lord 
Erskine had a regular form of reply : namely, 
‘* Sir, I feel much honored by your application 
to me, and beg to subscribe’’ (here the reader 
had to turn over leaf) ‘* myself, your very obe- 
dient servant,’’ etc. 








